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Musical Events in Lowell 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
LoweLL, Mass., June 21, 1880. 

USICAL matters are extremely quiet in this mu- 
sical city. Indeed the hot weather is driving 
nearly every one out to cooler resorts. Last Wednes- 
day evening a concert was given in the West Fifth 
Street Church by Mrs. G. C. Brock, assisted by her 
pupils, Miss Anna Sweatt, soprano; Solon W. Stevens, 
pianist; and Walter Sawyer, flute soloist. There was 
a large attendance present. The programme was a 
long one, but decidedly too heavy for the pupils, 
some of them being unable to sing such flowery selec- 
tions. Why not give them something simpler next 

time. It certainly would be more creditable. 

A very nice concert was given last week in the Cen- 
tral Church, at which Miss Alice Estey, soprano, as- 
sisted and did herself much credit. Another concert 
was also given at the Eliot Church, at which Miss 
Minnie Chapman sang very acceptably. Both young 
ladies are pupils of Mrs. W. H. Bent, and do her 
credit. 

A male chorus of fifty voices are to sing in Hunting- 
ton Hall, Sunday evening, July 4, under direction of 
Solon Stevens, and five bands of music have been en- 
gaged for the celebration the day after. 

The music business is very dull here now ; indeed, 
with some of the dealers it has been at a standstill. 
The Miller and Kranich & Bach pianos are in good 
demand, but the latter are having a large sale, owing 
to the efforts of their indefatigable salesmen. 

Nearly all the members of the American Brass 
Band are going away to fulfill their summer engage- 
ments. Musicus. 








Pirates and Troubadours in Rochester. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 17, 1880. 

URING the past two weeks trade has materially 
increased in the music line, and pianos and or- 

gans are being sent out to all parts of Western New 
York at a rate that for the season of year is astonish- 
ing. At this time, between ‘‘hay and grass,” when 
little trade is expected, this sudden revival of business 
is an agreeable surprise to the music men. The sheet 
music trade is reported as very dull, and will not re- 
vive to any great extent before fall. The musical and 
dramatic season at the Grand Opera House has closed, 
and nothing of any consequence is going on there. 
The Corinthian Academy of Music is, however, still in 
full blast, and is the favorite resort of the most fash- 
ionable theatre-going people. Since it has been re- 
modeled, it is one of the handsomest little theatres in 
the West, and under the management of A. Leutch- 
ford—one of the most gentlemanly managers in the 
country—have been given this season a better class of 
entertainments than ever before. On June 12, 
D'Oyly Carte’s Metropolitan ‘“ Pirates of Penzance” 
sailed into Rochester, and occupied the boards at the 
Corinthian, but did not draw as well as had been an- 
ticipated from the fact that last season the same opera 
was given by an inferior company. Those who at- 
tended the performance on the 12th were most pleas- 


antly disappointed. With three exceptions, the com- 





pany was the same that gave the original performance 
in New York, and the changes that were made 
strengthened rather than weakened the cast. An enter- 
tainment more thoroughly enjoyable has not been 
given in this city for a long time, and the engagement 
might have been prolonged. It is unnecessary to com- 
ment upon the singing of Sallie Reber as A/ade/, Alice 
Barnett as Ruth, Mr. Brocoline as Richard, Mr. Nash 
as Samuel, or Mr. Macreary as Frederick, they being 
too well known to all play-goers. Suffice it to say, 
they were all excellent in both singing and acting, and 
it was sincerely regretted that their engagement was 
so brief. 

On the 14th, the University Glee Club gave an en- 
joyable entertainment at the C. A. M., and to a most 
appreciative audience. ‘Their college songs were 
given as only college boys can give them, and no 
doubt carried many back to the time when they in- 
dulged in songs of the same kind. 

June 15, Salisbury’s Troubadours, the finest troupe 
on the road, convulsed with laughter quite a large and 
fun-loving audience at the Corinthian, in their specialty 
of “The Brook.” The piece has been somewhat 
lengthened since presented here last, which is a 
marked improvement. Their singing was unexcep- 
tionably fine, being far above the average troupes of 
to-day. 

Nellie McHenry and May Samuels both possess 
musical, well trained voices, and were in their charac- 
ters simply great. J. N. Long as the O/d Sexton was 
also fine; while N. Salisbury, both in singing and in 
his impersonations, was better than I have ever seen 
him. 

Young Saalfield, of the firm of R. A. Saalfield, 
music publishers and dealers, called on me to-day on 
his return home from an extended tour West. 


J. H. VERNon. 








The Catonsville Musical Association. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
Ba.LTimorE, Md., June 19, 1880. 

WAS enabled, through the courtesy of Eugene 

Carrington, to see and hear a delightful rendition 
of Eichberg’s charming little comic opera of “The 
Doctor of Alcantara,” by the Catonsville Musical As- 
sociation. Catonsville is a village situated about six 
miles from Baltimore. 

It is very rare that amateurs can produce anything 
in the operatic line deservedly praiseworthy or merito- 
rious, but in this case it was an exception. Every- 
thing that was essential to its success was neatly and 
accurately done. The scenery was very appropriate 
and the stage appurtenances were very unique and 
well arranged. The rdle of /mes was sung by that un- 
exceptionably fine and painstaking artiste, Mrs. Zelda 
Seguin. This lady is a great favorite of your cor- 
respondent, and it always is and shall be his aim to 
hear her whenever he can; for of all the clever, hard- 
working artistes, she is one of the best. It is needless 
to say, perhaps, that the singing and acting of the 
character of /nez would be hard to improve on. 

Marie Bockel sang and acted admirably the réle of 
Isabella. (This lady sang Fosephine in “Pinafore” for 
one season under the management of J. T. Ford.) 
Donna Lucresia was well rendered by Mme. H. 





Hamer. P. St. John Kneller as Doctor Paracelsus 


__ Tie Nenhny iy Cag he 





fairly astonished his friends. 
impersonation of the character 
was the theme of much talk. 

continue to study as he has done for the past year, he 


His exceedingly good 
and his fine singing 
If this gentleman will 


will be one of the bright lights of the operatic stage 
George A. Gardner, as Senor Balthasar, created a 
great deal of merriment by the ridiculous eccentrici- 
ties of the character as portrayed by him. This gen- 
tleman some years ago was connected with the old 
Holliday Street Theatre in the capacity of prompter, 
when Thomas Hall was the stage manager, at the 
time J. T. Ford had the theatre. Den Pomposoe was 
well sung and capitally acted by George May. eres 
and Sancho, the two porters, were very ludicrously 
represented by Messrs. Ogle and Furst. The role of 
Carlos was sung by Mr. Howler—I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, I mean Fowler. Although I made a 
mistake in the name, it was nevertheless quite apropos 
tohis voice. He sang poorly and acted worse. This 
gentleman had better give up singing in public and 
retire gracefully from the boards. The chorus was 
composed of good, fresh voices, and all the different 
pieces were sung with expression, ease and in perfect 
time. The orchestra was under the baton of H. 
Hammer. 

This association will give the comedy of “Check- 
mate,” with the assistance of George W. Denham and 
Blanche Chapman, on June 29, and sometime in 
August will render the opera of **Martha.” Py 

The one engrossing topic of conversation now is the 
intended celebration in October next of the settlement 
One whole week will be 
The programme is 


of Baltimore, 150 years ago. 
devoted to festivities, music, &c. 
now being arranged. W. R 


Delighted with the Royal Middy. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER] 
HakTFoRD, Conn., June 19, 1850 
S the warm season sets in, one would suppose that 
trade in musical instruments, such as pianos and 
organs, would slack up a little, but I am assured by 
both of the leading dealers here that sales ot both of 
these instruments have been exceedingly satisfactory 
up to the present time. 

John Farris, who retired from the musi trade a 
few years ago, for the purpose of engaging in wire 
working (not ‘‘wire pulling”), has, by the grace of 
God and a pardon from President Hayes, re-entered 
the arena, and advertises himself as “still on earth.” 
Probably the trade will find it out before long 

N. H. Allen and wife (the former the late organist 





of Park Church in this city), have taken up their resi- 
dence in one of the paradises on earth, otherwise 
known as Cheneyville, and have been giving a series 
of Sunday afternoon pianoforte and organ recitals 
The last of the season took place last Sunday, but it 
is probable they will be renewed in the fall, as they 
are exceedingly popular. When it becomes generally 
known that such splendid music can be heard by tak- 
ing a short ride to the most lovely village in Connecti- 
cut, no doubt a good many Hartford people will avail 
themselves of the opportunity. The walls of Cheney 
Hall will have to stretch, for the music-loving people 
of Cheneyville (and that means almost every man, 
woman and child) already fill them. Mr. Allen is well 





known as an organist of ability, but it is not generally 
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known that there is among us a pianist of such marked 
acquirements as Mrs. Allen. If she took her place 
amongst the pianists of New England she would rank 
among the first. At the last recital her rendering of 
Schumann’s Op. 12 and Beethoven’s Op. 13 was 
something superb, and some Hartford musicians who 
play at these compositions would do well to hear 
Mrs. Allen's conception of them. The last number on 
the programme, “Three Duos for P. and O.,” by 
Widor, are compositions of the highest order, and 
are strikingly beautiful, especially the serenade, which 
has a most charming melody. Those who are in 
the habit of listening to these recitals, will eagerly 
look forward to their renewal. 

The “ Pirates” were here a short time ago and had 
a good house of course, but nothing that has been here 
of late in the way of amusements has left such a de- 
lightful impression upon those who heard it as the 
“Royal Middy.” The music is good, and the whole 
plot more ridiculous and entertaining than either 
“‘ Pinafore” or the “ Pirates.” Every one wanted to 
see it again, but there is little hope, except by a visit 
to New York, for the manager informed me that they 
were on the way to Chicago and St. Louis for a six or 
eight weeks’ engagement, and from thence would re- 
turn to New York to reopen for the season. 

Harrigan & Hart played here Friday night to a 
large audience. I suspect that a good many were dis- 
appointed, for they expected a first-class entertainment 
from a company which has achieved such metropoli- 
tan renown. But the fact is, there is a local company 
here which takes possession of the Opera House oc- 
casionally, that would throw the whole entertainment 
in the shade. The character sketches were nothing 
remarkable, the singing not good, and the “ Mulligan 
Surprise” a terrible bore. The redeeming feature 
was Hart himself, and the orchestra, under Dave 
Braham’s leadership, was most excellent. OSCAR. 














The Chase Piano Company. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.]| 
RICHMOND, Ind., June 18, 1880. 
HE Chase Piano Company was organized four 
years ago, and, although young, enjoys a reputa- 
tion equal to any other of the kind in the country. 
This is due to several facts: First—M. J. Chase, busi- 
ness manager, inventor and contractor, understands 
his bu8iness thoroughly in all its details. Its mechanics 
are selected with care from the most skilled piano- 
makers inthe East. Its location is in a region where 
the choicest lumber is attainable at about the cost 
of freight on it to piano manufacturers in New York 
and Boston. ‘The greatest pains are taken in selecting 
lumber. It is subjected to an experienced and critical 
examination, and bought in large quantities in order 
that it may be properly dried before wanted. Thou- 
sands of feet can be seen at all times in yards and 
sheds of the company, going through the different 
stages of drying preparatory to being used for pianos. 
In this way the Chase piano has gained its well-earned 
reputation for durability, strength, power of standing 
in tune, and quality of tone. 

The durability of a piano, other points being equal, 
depends on its ability to withstand the immense strain 
of the strings. A stiff, solid bottom is one of the most 
important points. While most of the manufacturers 
use a double thickness, the Chase Company uses three. 
The middle plank is set diagonally, the design being 
to have the strings pull upon the end instead of across 
the grain. This gives more strength and firmness. No 
pains are spared to make an honest, first-class piano, 
equal in every respect to the most popular piano of 
the same grade and at a much less price to the trade. 
This company employs over one hundred first-class 
workmen, owns a large tract of land in the city, with 
almost unequaled water power. Its factory was built 
for the business, and owing to its rapid increase of 
trade the company has decided to double its facilities 
this fall. It is said that the cost of manufacturing 
here is considerably less than in the East. Piano deal- 
ers will find it to their interest to investigate this 
matter, 

Samuel Tracy is certainly one of the best piano 


salesmen in this part of the country. 
superintendent of music in the 


Professor Cole, 





schools, gave the cantata of “‘Esther” on the 15th 
with decided success, 

C. T. Sisson, of Austin, Texas, and E. B. Carpen- 
ter, of Mendota, IIl., piano dealers, are expected here 
this month. 

G. L. Werth, of Montgomery, Ala., a lady of re- 
markable vocal powers and culture, will summer here. 

Our Richmond is not on the James, but in a field 
where musical celebrities like to stop. Dick. 








Elmira’s College Commencement. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
Eimira, N. Y., June 20, 1880. 

HE only musical attractions during the past week 

were the commencement exercises at the college. 

Callisophia Society took the Jead with an entertain- 

ment on Monday evening, June 14,1886. The follow- 
ing pieces were rendered: 


i, PIN es, Ns oc cc's spcbute caveet cn Kowalski. 
2. Duo for piano and organ, ‘‘Faust”...Ketterer—Durand. 


‘*Heaven’s Chorister”. .-Pinsuti. 
3. Vocal solo, \¢ “I Am the Merry Postillion.”....... Abt. 
4. Rondo, in E flat Ee Te ee eee Weber. 
$s \Qpowure 60 TDI’ 5:5 006 bisa snien sins neves Meyerbeer. 


The duo, with a few exceptions, was played with 
admirable taste. Miss Adams sang the two selections 
very nicely, her voice is a mezzo soprano, not strong 
but of sweet timbre. The rondo, although taken in 
too slow a tempo, was well executed. This young 
lady, a former pupil of S. B. Mills, writes a good 
technique with a graceful mode of interpreting. The 
“* Dinorah ” overture for two pianos, eight hands, and 
organ, was very enjoyable. The ensemble was good 
and effective. A description of the opera preceded 
the rendering of the overture. 

Tuesday night, June 15, 1880, the Philomathea 
Society gave its entertainment with the following 


programme : 
1. ‘* March Militaire”........ Schubert, for organ and piano. 
SG, ERPPOMOTE OD, DO AD: TTONG 6 6 o:5:0.0'0:0000.0 3 98 eysea Chopin. 
9. | TaPameelS; VOOR) BONE oe sic bole hob 8 eds kcinats Bassford. 
BORO EO, VT RPOTIIR ce 5 00s pone Sassi ooceseshsa Thalberg. 
(a, Solo and quartet, ‘‘ The Little Bird”...... Sodenberg. 
5+ 24, Quartet, ‘Wedding March”............ Sodermann. 
6. Organ solo, Overture to ‘‘ Stradella”’............. Flotow. 


The impromptu received a rather unsatisfactory in- 
terpretation. ‘The left-hand movement was played in 
an uncertain and indistinct manner, while the contin- 
ual use of the pedal blurred a good many of the pas- 
sages. ‘The Tarantelle was not adapted to the young 
lady’s capacities in any respect, and it seems a pity 
that she should not have been content with a ballad in 
its stead. The piano duo, ‘‘ Norma,” was executed in 
a masterly manner, especially in the slow movement 
the old Thalberg mode of making the piano sing was 
observable. The two quartets that followed were not 
good. ‘There was a lack of balance and shading, and, 
besides, the tempo of the last piece was much too 
slow. 

The closing overture was well executed and showed 
Miss Dunn to be an organist of considerable talent. 
The scheme of the college ‘organ is too limited to 
bring out any works with satisfaction and justice. 
The organ was built by Messrs. Hook & Hastings. 
and contains the following stops: 


Great Organ. Swell Organ, Pedal Organ—One 
$ S 


1. Fifteenth, 1. Stop. diap. bass. sub, bass, 16 ft. 
2. Octave. os oe * treble. 1. Swell to pedal 
3. Dulciana, 3. Keraulophon, coupler. 
4. Melodia. 4. Oboe. 2. Great to pedal 
5. Stop. diap. bass. 5. Flute  harmo- coupler. 
6. Op. diapason. nique. 3. Swell to great 
coupler. 
4. Tremolo. 
Compass of pedals, 2 octaves. 5. Bellows signal. 


The music at the commencement exercises, Thurs- 
day morning, June 17, 1880, was as follows: 


Lt SERS 54. datswbae ROS a hs ine eabereekeee Dunn 


1. Chorus, 14, ‘Summer Fancies”.................. Metra 
8. PRS SOO, I: BONE a5 55600 tcc sveeeaess Hoffmann 
3. Vocal solo, “denen. cc: err rrr Schira 
4, FUG BNO; VOOR | cs ccanonaccdsdeenseenewess Thalberg 
5. Solo and semi-chorus, ‘* Where Wavelets Rippled 
ee rete ore ee rer er Pinsuti 


The three choruses were effective and_ pleasing. 
We have tasted of “ Robin Adair” in so many differ- 
ent ways that our appetite for the bird has entirely 
vanished. Miss Alling sang her solo in her accus- 
tomed artistic manner; a little more life and animation 
would improve her singing still more. 

The closing exercises of our Academy will take 
place Monday evening, June 21, 1880, and Wednes- 
day morning, June 23, 1880, Wo. C. 








Milwaukee Arion Club Concert. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
Mitwaukeg, Wis., July 19, 1880. 


HE Arion Club has at last given its fourth and 
closing concert of the season. Of the numerous 
changes in the programme, and of the responsibility 
for this fatal indecision, I have spoken in former let- 
ters. In its final shape it included the first part of 
“‘ Elijah,” with “‘ Hear Ye, Israel,” substituted for No. 
10, and half a dozen selections from the ‘‘Creation.” 

The choruses went, in the main, very well; much 
better than was to have been expected from the char- 
acter of the rehearsals. There was now and then a 
lack of precision and vigor in attack, and the “‘ Fire” 
chorus was somewhat confused, but this is all the fault 
that need be found. 

There was no orchestra, on account, as was ex- 
plained, of the orchestral music failing to reach here 
in time. The accompaniments were played by C. A. 
Garratt and Otto von Gumpert on two Weber grands, 
and well played. 

The principal soloist was Mme. Carrington, an ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory singer as to quality of voice, 
perfection of method, execution, nobility and simplicity 
of style. Chas. Knorr, of Chicago, sang the tenor 
parts acceptably. Our two local singers, Miss Evans 
and Mr. Bodden, who were to have done the alto and 
bass solos, were both taken suddenly ill, and were un- 
able to sing. Mrs. Hayden, another very good local con- 
tralto, took Miss Evans’ place, and Mr. Tomlins him- 
self sang the part of Z/ijah with great spirit and effect, 
the chorus doing without much conducting in those 
parts where he could not have his face toward them 
and toward the audience at the same time. 

The following programme closed the work of the 
school year in the Musical Department of Milwaukee 
— in charge of John C. Fillmore: 


«Sonate da C Gait. wisi jo den bks iiaig eee eae thous Mozart 
Allegro moderato, Andante cantabile, Allegretto. 
Miss Georgiana Paine. 


Bi : AvaOOGWe, OD. TOsi6 215. 03. <.i0'. ode cbs so iin nd eh 0 Schumann 
Miss Carrie J. Smith. 
SD, INE s o:0.b sina cen B ne weiatigs wage vane s.te acer eee Chopin 
Miss Orelle Turner 
hs SRO TRANG 6 ss kao sek oor ca conan & Gesadne Wm. Mason 
Miss Anna Camp 
Si CROOMED Ss. oc tidksi cong aehasbaebeceedscccuistiaraen Pauer 
Miss Lizelle Paine 
DSN, MERE: v'ssc csc tists en cdeiues sbsccsasaueeun Litolff 
Miss Jessie Medbery. 
7. Fantasia on Themes from ‘* Faust,”..............00: Liszt 


Miss Kate A. Stark. 
Conductor Chr. Bach has begun summer concerts 
in Schlitz’s Park, but I have heard none of them and 
have seen no programmes. F, 








Hamilton Notes. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
HAMILTON, Ont., June 21, 1880. 


OTHING in the musical line is going on just now. 
The Thirteenth Battalion Band, of course, is con- 
certizing extensively, but otherwise everything is still. 

The musical companies and musicians who have ap- 
peared here during the past season are: Saville-Lee 
Opera Company, Alice Oates’ Company, Ideal Opera 
Company, Liliputian Opera Company, Haverly’s 
Juvenile Opera Company, Baldwin’s Babies, “ Pirates 
of Penzance” Opera Company, Remenyi, Wilhelm), 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, “H. M. S. Parliament,” 
Bergers & Sol Smith Russell, Spanish Students, 
Weathersby-Goodwin Company, Minnie Palmer's 
‘* Boarding School.” Besides these there have been 
numerous local concerts. The “ Pirates of Penzance” 
did the poorest business that was done here last 
season, 

Not much remains to remind us of the very success- 
ful dramatic season that has just past. A few litho- 
graphs covered with dust and dirt, hang here and there 
in some out of-the-way shop window, and the tattered 
remnants of the once gayly-colored bills, droop wearily 
throughout the hot summer day, or flap listlessly to 
and fro in the evening breeze on the deserted bill 
boards, and this is all. Not one trace of all the life 
and brightness that erstwhile filled the Mechanics’ Hall 
remains; ghostly and dim it looks in the half-veiled 
light that steals furtively through the dust-covered 
windows. Next season, in all probability, the Hall 
will be transformed into one of the finest theatres in 
the Dominion. ‘The plans are in Toronto, I believe, 
in the hands of Geo. H. Lalor. 
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The new opera house scheme has fallen through on 
account of an insufficiency of funds. 
Sol Smith Russell stayed at the Royal Hotel here 


Sunday. He went from here to Toronto Monday 


morning. W. C_N. 








Two Buffalo Concerts. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
Burrato, N. Y, June 22, 1880. 


WO very creditable concerts have been given by 
local organizations this week, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Nuno. This Italian made Buffalo his 
headquarters for about five years, and then becoming 
disgusted with small classes and few private pupils, 
he removed to Rochester, and since last October has 
only visited our city once a week. He is a fine con- 
ductor, well posted in musical matters and understands 
the art of directing a chorus, but is a poor teacher. 
At present two small societies, with a joint member- 
ship of fifty perhaps, bear his name, and these, or at 
least the Nuno Ladies’ Chorus, gave one of the con- 
certs referred to above. It was a recherche affair, the 
audience comprising only invited guests. The pro- 
gramme, which I inclose, was finely given. The ladies 
sing well, shade with great care, and furnish 
about as good a specimen of this kind of 
singing as can be heard in Buffalo. The male 
chorus assisted in the programme, also the Cen- 
tral Church quartet. The first organization has 
been in existence about three years, and has 
reached a creditable degree of perfection. The tenor 
is the weakest part, but it is upheld by the best voices 
in this city, and the skill displayed, in covering the 
weak and displaying the strong points, makes one 
forget the poor quality of the vocal “mére. The 
Central Church quartet is entitled to unqualified 
praise, for more delicious part singing is not heard in 
our part of the State. Mr. Wells Tanner sustains the 
soprano, Julia Sweet the alto, E. C. Dietrich the 
tenor, G. C. Sweet the bass, Miss Bonney, a fair 
Jewess by the way, sang “ Robert” with ec/at and 
was encored by her friends. She is a good natured, 
amiable vocalist, with a fine voice that would repay 
training. Here is the programme. 


Tt: “SQUR o5 5 Bi i 5 58S sso Sein ce 38s Lachner 
Nuno Male Chorus. 

2. ‘‘The Lord Is My Shepherd”................. Schubert 
Nuno Ladies’ Chorus. 

3. ‘* The Sea Hath Its Pearls”....... Sree eee ge Pinsuti 

Central Church Quartet. 
4. * Dap tt Fast Depa? oc isd cece cic ccceediscee Raff 
Ladies’ Chorus. 

§. Romanse="* Rane sss is cee osevevecsiess Meyerbeer. 
Miss Pauline Bonney. 

6. °F ARPS i cade (Uaweeisee ee cicilee cee Flae Witt 


Male Chorus. 
7. Spinning Chorus—‘‘ The Flying Dutchman”... .Wagner 
Ladies’ Chorus. 


8. ‘*‘Who Knows What the Bells Say ?”............ Parker 
Central Church Quartet. 
9g. Romanza—From Sicilian Vespers”........ ....+. Verdi 
Mr. George C. Sweet. 
10. ‘* Lift Thine Eyes”—From ‘ Elijah”...... Mendelssohn 


dies’ Chorus. 

The second concert was given by the Central 
Church Quartet in its church and drew a large au- 
dience. During the evening there were no failures to 
chronicle, and but few points to criticise. The quar- 
tet sings without accompaniment and the vocalists 
understand each other as well as themselves, so that 
marks of expression receive precisely the care that 
they deserve, and no one voice is obtrusive. Mrs. 
Tanner’s voice is light, but of a quality that makes it 
stand out from the others, just as the leading voice 
should. She is a sister-in-law of your singer, Mrs. 
Wm. O. Brown, whose brother, by the way, has a bass 
voice in the rough that could be made superb for ora- 
torio. The quartet called its informal concert “ An 
Hour of Song,” and this is the programme: 


1. ‘* Stars of the Summer Night’’............c0ccecse. Smart 
2. ‘* Love Me Little, Love Me Long”................. Lahee 
3. ** BIE no oc ou cs wndve cegeecbcmennd cmetes Gounod 
4. ** Nursery Risyees”..... 2... cc cicccccsccccescceseees Dow 
S. ** Sei INN gt ie no's uw n05.0.0066RRsnendins Pinsuti 
6. ‘*Come, Dorothy, Come”............. Swabian Volkslied 
ee & RRR rae Gollmick 
8. ‘‘Who Knows What the Bells Say”.............-. Parker 


Next week the Music Teachers’ National Conven- 
tion meets, and musicians here are anticipating the 
exercises. ‘Those interested in the society are making 
every effort to have it a success. I'll let you know the 
public verdict, L. K. L. 


German Piano Manufacturers at the Melbourne 
Exhibition. 


begins to be understood, that in the interest of Ger- 
man industry the real work of manufacturing should be en- 
couraged henceforward, and not the mere trading in such 
work. By way of example we may mention that the imperial 
commissioner at the Melbourne Exhibition, private counselor 
Reuleaux, insists with the greatest severity that only such 
German products shall be exhibited in Australia as have 
really emanated from the workshop or the manufactory of the 
maker. Various attempts on the part of so-called manufact- 
urers to palm off on the public the products of other “manu- 
facturers, purchased by them and to be exhibited in Aus- 
tralia under the firm name of the purchaser as his own goods, 
have been repressed by Commissioner Reuleaux as resolutely 
as has been the Samoa scheme by our Parliament. Some 
little modifications are added to the goods in the establish- 
ment of the purchaser in order to produce the impression 
that they are his own production, but they were unable to 
persuade Mr. Reuleaux that he should deviate from his de- 
termination. This gentleman, on duly informing himself at 
the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, has admitted, we 
are told the original productions in the piano line of Bech- 
stein, Berlin; Bluthner, Leipzig, and Romisch & Kaps, Dres- 
den; but he has declined to admit the pianos applied for by 
the piano maker, Emil Ascherberg, which were offered to be 
exhibited, nor has a protest against this decision been of any 
avail. All real and original manufacturers, whose endeavor 
it is to show to the world the products of their diligence and 
the results of their study and taste, can only applaud this 
determination of the imperial officials. 








x Herr Richter and the British Lion. 


HANKS to the energetic appeals of his critics and 
supporters, Herr Richter is now amending his pro- 
gtammes. Such works asthe ‘‘Tannhiuser’’ prelude, the 
‘‘Leonora” overture, and the introduction to the third act of 
the ‘‘Meistersinger,” are now included in the schemes; and 
although the non-performance of the ‘‘Walkiirenritt” seems 
little else than a piece of obstinacy, it is yet hoped we shall 
hear it under Herr Richter before the season closes next 
Monday week [June 14]. Much of the padding has now been 
discarded, but we can certainly dispense with the scherzo of 
Bruckner, and even the overture of Henschel in favor of 
more interesting works. From the programme of last Mon- 
day [May 31], that musical curiosity, the ‘Richard III,” over- 
ture of Volkmann, was almost at the last minute eliminated 
in favor of the ‘‘Euryanthe” overture of Weber. The altera- 
tion was certainly for the better. Volkmann's overture was 
heard five years ago at the Crystal Palace, and amid much 
weak lugubriousness—to which, as it was signed by a Ger- 
man, the audience of that day felt themselves obliged to 
listen with open ears—suddenly arose the familiar strains of 
“The Campbells are Comin’.” A note to Volkmann's score 
thoughtfully explained that the Scottish melody was ‘“‘the 
old British war song,” such as the Saxon composer obviously 
imagined had led Richmond’s cohorts to victory on Bosworth 
Field. 

In Herr Richter's reading of the ‘* Euryanthe” overture 
a more than usually prominent feature was made of the pas- 
sage which separates the two movements. The Haydn sym- 
phony selected was that in D, No. 7 of the Salomon set, 
and although the performance was, as a whole, hardly equal 
to the Richter average, portions of the slow movement and 
the trio of the minuet were rendered with great beauty. The 
vapid and eccentric so-called violoncello concerto of Herr 
Volkmann was distinctly unworthy a place in such a pro- 
gramme, and was considerably below the ability of the exec- 
utant, Herr Sigmund Biirger, of Munich. Nor can the 
choice for Miss Lillian Bailey be extolled of three of the 
arrangements of national airs for voice, piano, violin, and 
violoncello, which, though the work of Beethoven's prime 
(1819), were among the few things written by the great com- 
poser specially for the music shops. Of these the setting of 
Smyth’s ‘‘Sad and Luckless Was the Season,” to the melody on 
which ‘‘Last Rose of Summer” was founded, was more to the 
taste of the audience than the Scottish songs. The event of 
the evening was, however, the magnificent performance of 
the Beethoven symphony in C minor. Unlike performances 
of others of the Beethoven symphonies, that of the C minor 
was of uniform excellence from beginning to end, the ma- 
jestic finale bringing to the close a rendering of a great and 
popular work which has rarely, if ever, been equaled.— 
London Figaro. 


....The wit of the London Figaro says: ‘‘It is stated 
that Mr. Toole has been offered by an American man- 
ager, W. H. Norton, of New Orleans, £250,000 for a | 
three years’ exclusive right to the performance of ‘The 
Upper Crust’ in the United States. £250,000 is a large sum 
to pay for a play which, if it were once printed, would lose its 
chance of copyright in the United States altogether. Still a 
prudent manager like Mr. Toole would do well not to refuse | 
£25,000,000 for a right which can be of little use to himself, 
and he is probably only deferring his decision until he can dis- 
cover in how many o’s the mistake has been made.” 
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(Translated for Tue Courier from the Dresden Nachrichten, of April 26.) | 
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W* are glad to say that in government circles it 





Pipe Organ Trade. 
OOK & HASTINGS have recently completed a 
fine new organ for the Unitarian Church, Bever- 
ly, Mass. It takes the place of an old one built by 
the same firm many years ago. The scheme has been 
drawn up with much care and skill. 

—The new organ for the Episcopal Church, White- 
water, Wis., has just been completed by Gerrett 
House, of Buffalo. It has two manuals and a pedal 
keyboard of the usual compass. 
worthy of the builder, and when it is set up it will be 
exhibited by the well known organist, Everett L. 
Baker. 

—W. J. Davis, Buffalo, is building a fine organ for 
the Washington Street Baptist Church, of that city. 
It will be ready for use about July 1. The organ is 
to have a handsome case of black walnut, which has 
been specially designed for it. It will have three 
manuals, a compass from CC to A 3, 58 notes; anda 
pedal keyboard of twenty-seven notes. The action 
and mechanical appliances of the instrument have re- 
ceived great attention from the builder, and the work- 
ing of some of the important details has been im- 


The instrument is 


proved, the object having been to obtain a combined, 
easy and quiet movement with the greatest simplicity 
of construction. The instrument has the following 
registers: —Great manual: open diapason, 8 ft.; viola 
di gamba, 8 ft.; doppel fléte, 8 ft.; flauto fraverso, 4 
ft.; octave, 4 ft.; twelfth, fifteenth, mixture (4 ranks) 
and trumpet, 8 ft. 
(divided), 16 ft.; open diapason, viola and stopped 
diapason, 8 ft.; flute harmonique and violina, 4 ft.; 
flautino, 2 ft.; cornet dolce (3 ranks), oboe and bas- 
soon, 8 ft. The solo (or choir) organ contains the fol- 
lowing registers: Geigen principal, dolce and melodia, 
8 ft.; fugara and flute d'amour, 4 ft.; piccolo, 2 ft.; 
and clarinet, 8 ft. The pedal keyboard has a double 
open diapason, 16 ft.; bourdon, 16 ft.; and violon- 
cello, 8 ft. The mechanical registers are: Swell to 
great coupler, swell to pedal, swell to solo, solo to 


On the swell organ are: Bourdon 


great, solo to pedal, and great to pedal; also tremolo 
to swell manual, bellows signal and pedal check. The 
pedal movements are: Great forte, great piano, swell 
forte, swell piano, reversible aud balanced swell pedal. 

—Henry Erben & Son are building an organ which 
is to have two manuals and a pedal keyboard of 
twenty-seven notes. 

—Wm. M. Wilson is busy at the new parlor organ 
he is now building. 

—Jardine & Son have contracted to build an organ 
forthe First M. E. Church, Hoboken, N. J. Great 
manual stops: Open diapason, dulciana, gamba and 
stopped diapason, 8 ft.; flute harmonic and principal, 
4 ft.; flageolet, 2 ft.; mixture and trumpet, 8 ft. The 
swell manual will have a stopped diapason, oboe and 
gamba, 8 ft.; and violino, 4 ft., besides a tremolo. A 
16 ft. bourdon and 8 ft. violoncello will be on the 
pedals. The registers all run through. 
couplers need not be enumerated. It is to have a 
handsome case, 26 ft. wide. The same firm have also 
obtained the contract for an organ for Brookfield, 
Conn. In the great organ are an open diapason, 
montre, clarinet-flute, stopped diapason, and dulciana 
from tenor C, all 8 ft.; flute 4 ft., and principal, 4 ft.; 
flageolet, 2 ft., and 8 ft. gamba from tenor C, besides 
atremulant. Alsoa 16ft. bourdon on the pedal of 27 
It has, of course, the usual couplers. 


The usual 


notes. 





...-In Tournai, Belgium, a violinist, aged fourteen, made 
a successful dut in a concert of chamber music. His name 
is Louis Bailly. In Naples a violinist named Giovanni 
Bassa, who is only nine years old, has also appeared in 
public. 


..».An important Shakespearian revival took place during 
the first week in June on the boards of Mrs. Nye Chart's pop- 
ular theatre at Brighton. Edward Saker, of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, reproduced the “‘Midsummer Night's 





‘Mierefilm of a 
The Newbeny Library “ Ghscago a0 -Himoxs 


Dream,” with the most praiseworthy elaboration and care, 
and with the utmost success. He himself took the part of 
Bottom, while Mrs. Saker was the Helena of the cast. 
Charles Harcourt appeared as Lysander, and A. Wood as 
Flute. <A striking and most successful innovation was the 
substitution of children for adults in the fairy parts. Oderon, 
Titania, Puck and the First Fairy were admirably repre- 
sented by Miss Laura Lawson, Miss Katie Barry, Little 
Addie Blanche and Miss Rosa Blanche. 
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Y On the History of Musical Pitch. 
p- BY ALEXANDER J. Exwis, B. A., F. R. S., F. S. A. 


HisroricaAL PrrcHes.—ConrTINUED. 
2.—Church Pitch, Low. 


A $84.3, MC 459.7 [EC 457.0, JC 461.1], S 0.66. 

(Delezenne.) 1700c. Old Fork found before 1854 in 
an old iron shop at Lille by M. Mazingue, composer and or- 
gan-builder. It sounded so badly that it could only be heard 
for a moment when placed close tothe ear. The stem is large 
and without a button. Delezenne says that, as a major Sec- 
ond, above V 384.3 is V 432.3, ‘‘ of the violins of Stradivarius, 
we may conjecture that it was a century and a half old. It is 
also, perhaps, the fork used to tune St. Sauveur”’ (see A 384.6). 
He does not give his authority for the A 432.3 of Stradivarius. 
It would seem as if he assumed C 256 as the pitch of the reso- 
nance of a Stradivarius violin (on which see above, end of Art. 
26), and then taking 4C 128 to be in consequence the lowest 
note of the viola, reckoned three perfect Fifths up; giving 
2A 432, which see. It is difficult to see how the fact of a fork 
being a whole tone flatter than the supposed pitch of Stradi- 
varius should lead us to assign it to his date. 

A 384.6, EC 457.2 [MC 460.0, JC 461.5], So.69. (Dele- 
zenne.) 1851, Lille. Organ of St. Sauveur, rebuilt at this date, 
but pitch probably nearly preserved. It belongs to the same 
class as A 384.3. (See A 432.2). Equal temperament was 
probably adopted in 1851. 

A 392.2, MC 466.14 [EC 469.1, JC 470.6], S 1.00. (Euler. 
‘‘Tentamen novaw Theor. Mus,,” cap. 1, $8, 9, aud 10, pp. 6 
and 7, giving the theory of determining the rate of vibration 
ofa string). 1739, St. Petersburg, Clavichords (according to 
Marpurg). Euler gives as an example, length of string 18.667 
English inches, weight of string 6.2 grains, stretching weight 
46.082 grains, whence (by the formula in Art. 13). V_ 196.1, 
and observes ‘‘ huic autem sono congruere deprehendi clavem 
signatam a."" He does not say whether this is any particular 
pitch, or whether it is organ pitch or concert pitch, or Rus- 
sian or German pitch. Hence it is quite indeterminate. 

(1) MA 895.2 [JA 393.9, EA 397.5], MC 472.7 [JC 469.8, 
EC 470.8] D 528.5, S 1.14. (Dr. R. Smith, Cambridge.) 1759. 
Trinity College Organ built by Bernhardt Schmidt 1708, after 
it had been new voiced, and by altering the disposition of the 
keys depressed a tone lower and thereby reduced to the Ro- 
man Pitch, ‘'as I (Dr. R. Smith) judged by its agreement 
with the pitch pipes made about 1720,” (R. Smith, ‘‘ Harmon- 
ics,” second edition, 1759, p. 148). For the calculation of 
the D see MA 441.7. It was measured by means of a weight- 
ed wire brought into unison with a lower Octave. C. A. 
Rishop informs me that he has ‘‘cut down a Father Smith 
chamber organ to Smart's pitch,” that is, to A 433.2. It is 
possible therefore that B. Schmidt made chamber organs in 
this low pitch himself, which would be a minor Third flatter 
than his sharpest pitch, A 474.1. This organ to which Bishop 
alludes may, however, have been only in Handel's pitch, A 
422.5, or may have been previously lowered. 

(2) MA $95.2. (Dr. R. Smith), Rome, 1720, from pitch 
pipes compared with organ of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1759, see A 403.9 and preceding entry. 

A 395.8, MC 478.5 [JC 475.0, EC 470.7], S 1.17. (McLeod 
and Ellis.) 1789, France, Versailles Organ. Copy (com- 
pared with the original, which is in good condition) of a fork 
(No. 410 of catalogue) in the Musée du Conservatoire at 
Paris, which belonged to the Abbé M. C. Roze (1745-1819) 
who was librarian of the Conservatoire during the twelve last 
years of his life. It gives the A of the chapel of the palace of 
Versailles in 1789. M. Cavaillé-Coll, who compared the 
copy with the original, considers it to be perfectly authentic, 
because about ten years previously, when repairing this 
organ, he had noticed that its pitch was about a Tone (actually 
1.65 eq. sem.) lower than the ordinary French pitch. The 
temperature at which the pitch was taken is not known; 
probably a mean temperature would have been chosen. The 
original fork is four inches from bend to point inside, and the 
prongs are three-eighths of an inch apart at the end of the 
bend and three-sixteenths of an inch at the end of the prongs, 
stem flat at end; rusty in some places but not very much. 
This organ was built by Charles Dallery and Frangois 
Clicquot. 

MA 396.4 [JA 395.1, EA 398.7], C 474.1, pressure 34% 
inches, S 1.19. (Ellis.) 1615, Palatinate of the Rhein. 
Solomon de Caus (‘‘Les Raisons des Forces Mouvantes,” 
Franckfurt A, M. 1615, Liv. 3 me., traitant de la fabrique des 
orgues) fixes the F pipe as 3 feet and the C pipe as 2 feet 
Rhenish. I take, then, the 1 C pipe as one Rhenish foot 
(313.85 mm.) in length, and assume the diameter to be one- 
twelfth the length (26.15 mm.) as in B. Schmidt's B /a¢ (see 
(1) A 441.7). I had a pipe constructed 315 mm. long and 
25 mm. in diameter, which spoke V 472.85 and 474.04 under 
pressures of 3144 and 4 inches respectively. Correcting ac- 
cording to the rule Art. 8, by multiplying by 1072.5 (=3 x 315 
+5 x 25.5) and dividing by 1072.3 (=3 x 313.85 +5 x 26.15) we 
obtain C 472.9 and 474.1 respectively, whence MA 395.4 and 
396.4 respectively, and selecting the last pressure as most 
probable, we obtain the above numbers. 

A $98.7, EC 474 [MC 476.9, JC 478.4], S 1.29. (Delezenne.) 
r8s4e. Lille, old organ of La Madeleine restored. 





3.—Chamber Pitch, Low. 

MA 402.9 [JA 400.4, EA 401.3], MA 482.9 [JC 480.5, EC 
477.3). B natural 450.5. S 1.48. (Eilis.) 1648, Paris, Mer- 
senne’s spinet. In the diagram which he gives (De instru- 
mentis, lib. i., prop. 41) the keyboard begins with B natura/, 
and (Harmonie Universelle, lib. iii., des instruments a chords, 
p. 143) he says that the lowest string is in unison with the 4 
foot pipe, for which I take Bédos’ value (see A 376.6, and A 
373.7). In Germany Praetorius makes almost all the old or- 
gans begin with B atura/ (Syntagma Musici, vol. 2, p. 112). 

MA 403.9 [JA the same, EA 407.1], MC 483.2 [JC 484.7, 
EC 484.1], 1 F 646.2, S 1.52. (Ellis). 1730, Padua. Copy 
made for me, under the direction of Prof. Rossetti, of the old 
lower F fork preserved in the bell foundry Colbacchini of 
Padua (see A 425.2 for references), This is the nearest ap- 
proach to Dr. R. Smith’s Roman pitch-pipe (see (2) A 395.2) 
which I have found in Italy. It is nearly a semitone flatter 


than Colbacchini's pitch-pipe, and hence could not have been 
Zantedeschi’s F, which he found to be a semitone sharper 
than these pipes. 

MA 406.6 [JA 405.2, EA 405.8], MC 486.4 [JC 486.4. EC 


482.6], 4 E 152, S 1.63. (Sauveur, ‘‘Mém. de |’Académie 
Frangaise,” 1713, p. 335.) Sauveur made many attempts to 
determine pitch, giving C 487 (whence MA 407.1), and A 408, 
as well as the present pitch. The C 487 is derived from V 
121.75, which he obtains from his formula for the number of 
simple vibrations of a string, 40 Paris inches (42.631 Eng. inch.) 
long, weighing 20% grains French, and stretched by a weight 
of 92.160 grains, the whole length of the string between the 
bridges being 67 Paris inches (which is indifferent). By the 
formula Art. 13, n. 6, this gives only V 101.3, a very serious 
difference, so that there must be an error somewhere. In 1700 
he considered the 5 (French) foot pipe to give 100 vib., but he 
corrects this in 1713 to 102, whichhe identifies with the low- 
est A of the clavecin, thus reaching A 408. Sauveur, in 1700 
(‘‘ Hist. Acad.,” pp. 134-143) wished to make the 5 foot pipe 
his standard of 100 vibrations. In his final memoir of 1713, 
he says that he made several experiments on four different 
days, in 1699, 1700, and 1704 at the works of the organ-build- 
er Deslandes, in presence of Father Sebastien Truchet, and 
many others, using organ pipes of four and two feet, and that 
he found the E below the key of F-ut-fa made V 152. From 
this he calculated JC 243.4, and I have calculated the above. 
We have therefore from Sauveur, MA 407.1, A 408, MA 406.6, 
which agree fairly well, and also agree with Taskins’ fork A 
409, which see. It isto be observed that Sauveur mentions 
no particular clavecin, or organ, or opera, so that his results 
can only be looked upon in the light of experiments. On 
Sauveur’s methods see end of Art. 17. 

M 407.1, C 487. (Sauveur). See A 406.6. 

A 407.8, EC 484.31 [MC 487.2, JC 488.9], S 1.66. (Dele- 
zenne). 1854, Lille. rgan of St. Maurice, repaired. Ap- 
parently an old pitch preserved. It is exactly an equal semi- 
tone higher than Mazingue’s old fork, A 384.3. 

EA 407.9, C 484.8 [EC 485.0, MC 488.0, JC 489.5], S 1.69. 
(Schmahl and Ellis). 1762,Germany, Hamburg. St. Michael- 
is Kirche, organ built (1681-99) by Hildebrand, of Dresden, 
under the direction of Handel’s early friend, J. Mattheson, 
the composer, who contributed 44,000 marks banco= £3,221 
3s. 4d., towards itsexpense. It was in the chamber pitch of the 
period, and its pitch has never been changed. It is a magnificent 
organ, containing 68 speaking stops and 4,945 speaking pipes, 
and by recent improvement of the wind, under directionof Herr 
Schmahl, ithas been brought into first-rate condition. It is S 
0.93, or almost an equal semitone flatter than French pitch, and 
is exactly a just (not an equal) minor Third flatter than the St. 
Jacobi organ, A 489.2. The pitch was measured from C and 
E flat by Herr Schmahl with forks measured by me. TheEA 
from the C was V 407.7, but Herr Schmahl advised me to go by 
E fat; the difference is only Vo. 2, and is quite unimportant. 
It is certainly now in equal temperament, and was possibly 
always meant to be so. As Mattheson knew Schnitger, the 
builder of St. Jacobi organ (see A 489.2), Herr Schmahl thinks 
that the just minor Third between the organs was intentional, 
and that while the St. Jabcobi was in the true high church 
pitch of the period, St. Michaelis was in tie true chamber 
pitch. Certainly, these are the best existing representatives 
of these pitches. 

A 408. (Sauveur) see MA 406.6. 

A 409, MC 489.27 [JC 490.8, EC 486.38], S1.74. (Lissajous, 
“Bull, Soc. Encour.,” liv. 1865.) 1783, Paris, Court Clavecins. 
Fork of Pascal Taskin, their tuner, tuned from A of oboe of 
Antoine Sallentin, of the Opera and Chapelle du Roi, given 
by Taskin to M. Pfeiffer, who possessed it in 1859, according 
to De la Fage. 

A 410, MC 490.46 Jc 492, EC 487.56], S 1.78. (Lissajous, 
‘* Bull. Soc. Encour.,” liv. 1865.) Eighteenth century, Paris, 
Pitch-pipe founded by Lissajous in the Cabinet of the Facul- 
ty of Sciences. Temperature under which it was measured 
and force of wind not stated. 

A 411.4, EC 486.2 [MC 492.1, JC 493.7], S 1.84. (Schmahl 
and Ellis.) 1688, Germany, Hamburg. The Chamber Pitch 
on the former eight-foot Gedact of the organ of St. Jacobi 
Kirche, being an equal minor Third flatter than the church 
pitch of the organ itself, so that the C of this stop was in ex- 
act unison with the A of the other-stops of the organ; see A 
489.2. 

A 413.8, MC 494.36 [EC 491.4. JC 495.9}, St.gt. (Nike.) 
Germany, but neither date nor place mentioned. The fork 
labeled ‘‘Schneider’s oboe 826.5,” formerly belonging to 
Herr Nike, and lent me by Frau Nike. My own measure- 
ment was the same as Herr Nike's. 

MA 414.4 [JA the same, EA 411.1], MC 495.7 [JC 497.3, 
EC 488.9] C sharp 518, S 1.96. (F. W. Marpurg, Versuch 
iiber die musikalische Temperatur, Breslau), 1776, Clavi- 
chords. This is the result of an experiment made by Mar- 
purg to tune a stretched wire to his C sharf, and calculate its 
pitch by the usual formula. This is a little flatter than Euler’s 
MA 418. Marpurg himself determines JA, and then JD 276 
4-15, as a just Fifth below it, but this ]D is the major scale 
of A, and is therefore a comma lower than D in the scale of 
the jC here given, which is calculated as a just minor Third 
above the A. Of course we must not be too certain of the 
exactness of these numbers, on account of the method by 
which they were obtained. 





4.—Mean Pitch of Europe for Two Centuries. 

A 415, MC 496.5, [JC 498, EC 493.5] S 1.99. (Ellis.) 18242, 
Dresden. Roman Catholic Church, built by Gottfried Sil- 
bermann, 1754; see A 418.1 for present pitch. The above 
was taken from a fork formerly chained to the organ, for the 
purpose of giving the pitch to the orchestra that always plays 
with the organ in this church; these chained forks seem to 
have been placed there by command of King Friedrich 
August der Gerechte (1763-1827), who would not allow the 
pitch of the organ to be changed. The fork I measured, 
which had the perfect chain and staple still attached, was lent 
me by Frau Nike, of Dresden, and sent by Herr Moritz 
Fiirstenau, librarian to the Court Theatre, in 1878. Attached 
to it was a label giving the pitch as 415.1083, from the late 
Herr Nike's measurements by Scheibler forks, from which 
mine differs only by 0.1 vib. Herr Nike gives the pitch of 
another of these forks, in his book, 415.3055, so that 415 
may be regarded as the pitch intended. These forks dis- 
appeared from the church after 1824. Herr Nike says that 
the pitch of the fork was selected by the Kapellmeister Mor- 
lacchi and Carl Maria von Weber, assisted by the court 
organ builder Uthe, to give the pitch of the organ in spring 
and autumn, 

A 415.5, MC 497.1 [JC 498.6, EC 494.1 ], S 2.01, (Niake.) 1722, 
Germany, Dresden. Organ-of St. Sophie, built by Gottfried 
Silbermann. Nike conjectures that this pitch was brought 





from Venice by the Kapellmeister Antonio Lotti, who, in 





1717, first conducted a grand Italian opera in Dresden, be. 
fore Augustus the Strong, and says it was then called chamber 
pitch. This may be the case, and I consider these Pitches, 
A 415, 415.5 to 419.5 to be only flatter forms of the Mean 
Pitch A 422.5. In that case, however, Nake must have been in 
error in supposing there was another chamber pitch a whole 
tone lower, see A 375.2. That could only have been a low 
church pitch. 

(1) MA 418.0 [EA 420.4, JA 416.7], C 500, S2.11. (Euler, 
**De motu aeris,” Nov. Com. Ac. Sci. Petrop., vol. xvi. for 
1781, p. 335.) 1780, St. Petersburg, organs. Euler, after re. 
marking that in a tube of 1,000 feet, open at both ends, the 
number of oscillations made by the air would be also 1,000, 
and in one of eight feet would be 125 (these tubes are to be 
carefully distinguished from organ pipes), incidentally ob. 
serves, ‘‘Cui numero (125) respondet sonus in instrumentis 
musicis litera C indicari solitus.” (To this number, 12s, 
corresponds the note usually marked C in musical 
instruments, by which perhaps organsare intended. I donot 
think that either this or the former (see A 392.2) observations 
are to be taken as determining precise pitches. This pitch 
is 1,11 eq. sem., about a great semitone sharper than A 392.2, 
which gives B flat 419.6, so that the two instruments would 
be related in the manner explained under A 454.2 and A 457.6, 


(2) A 418, MC 500.1 [JC 501.6, EC 497.1], S 2.12. (Niike.) 
1760-90, Germany. A flute made by Floth gave this pitch 
when Nike observed it, but all determinations by flutes are 
most uncertain. Delezenne says (Lille Mem., 1854, p. 6): 
‘* A flute, an oboe or aclarionet gives the pitch in the or- 
chestra; hence orchestral pitch is delivered over to the caprice 
of the manufacturer, and it also depends on the embouchure 
of the artist, as I have ascertained by my tonometer that the 
same flute gives different sounds in different hands. Simi- 
larly, I have established, in conjunction with M. Hermann, 
Laureate of the Conservatoire and first flute in the Lille 
theatre, that a flute may be made to vary in pitch by 5.4 
commas [=S 1.16], that is, by more than a semitone, accord- 
ing to the closeness of the lips and the force with which the 
lamina or air is driven against the edge or the middle of the 
hole. For this reason I have renounced my attempts to dis- 
cover ancient orchestral pitches by means of old flutes, of 
which I had already formed a collection for that purpose.” 
See A 426.5. 

A 418.1, EC 497.2 [MC 500.2, JC 501.7], S 2.12. (Ellis.) 
1878, Germany, Dresden. Roman Catholic church, Silber- 
mann’s organ, from a fork tuned for me by the court organ 
builder, Jehmlich, at 15° R., and reduced. For older pitch 
see A 415. The C was taken at the same time, and being 
similarly reduced, gave C 496.4, which is only .8 vib. too 
flat. At what time equal temperament was adopted is not 
known. 

MA 419 [JA 417.7, EA 421], C 501.3, S 2.15. (Ellis.) Lon- 
don, about 1700, organ of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, attributed 
to Renatus Harris. When measured (1 Oct., 1878), the press- 
ure of wind was very weak. It was ill regulated by broken 
gravestones as weights. The choir organ was measured, 
which is 1 vib. sharper than the great organ. It has the 
‘short octave,” see A 424.3, and pedal keys without pipes, and 
had originally no couplers. The organ has been put into 
equal temperament, but very slightly changed; the old tem- 
perament is here assumed. This organ is reported to be at 
least part of the one put up in the Temple in rivalry to B. 
Schmidt's, but the church books have been impounded for a 
lawsuit and are inaccessible, so that this statement cannot be 
verified. 

MA 419.5 [JA 418.2, EA 422], C 501.8, S 2.17. (Niake.) 1714, 
Saxony, Freiberg; organ built by Gottfried Silbermann. 
Nike says the pitch is A 422 equally tempered, but that the 
organ is mo¢ tempered. I presume then that he measured C, 
and then deduced EA. I have calculated backwards, and 
from C have calculated both MA and JA and, thinking MA 
more probable, have calculated S from it. Nike may have 
confused JA and MA, being probably unacquainted with the 
latter. Nike conjectures that this pitch was introduced by 
Heinrich Schiitz in the seventeenth century from Italy, and that 
ithad become gradually higher. He calls it Lombard pitch. 
He says also that this organ is in high church pitch, two semi- 
tones above chamber pitch. Taking this as one mean tone, 
it would give the chamber pitch at MA 375.2; see this pitch 
and also A 415.5. 

(1) EA 419,6, EC 498.93 [MC 501.8, JC 503.46], S 2.18. 1858. 
Madrid, ton de chapelle. This was calculated as an equal 
semitone lower than A 444.5 (which see) on the authority of 
De la Fage, but the temperament used may, after all, have 
been the meantone temperament. See next entry. 

(2) A 419.6. (Ellis.) 1785-90, Spain, Seville Cathedral. 
This fork was tuned by me, and sent to Seville to compare 
with the old organ of Torje Bosch (a Spaniard of Majorca), 
and was pronounced by the organist, Don Yiiiguez, to be 
exactly in unison with 2 A of the organ at a mean tempera- 
ture. He also informed me that in Spain they have not aban- 
doned the system of Salinas, or the meantone temperament, 
and that the band played with the organ by screwing down 
the strings of bowed instruments and adding pieces to the 
wind instruments for the occasion. He also said that this 
was the pitch of all organs in Spain. As the precise temper- 
ature was not stated, there may be an error of two or three 
vibrations, but not more, in supposing this mean tempera- 
ture to be59° F. It might thus be as high as Handel’s pitch, 
A 422.5. 

A 419.9 (measured 4 A 209.93), MC 502.3 [JC 503.8, EC 
499.3]. Rev. G. T. Driffield, rector of Bow, possessor of 
Handel’s fork, S 2.19. (Ellis.) About 1715, England. Very 
old fork, belonging to (see A 422.5). This is a large, rude 
tenor fork, pyramidical at end of stem, difficult to measure, 
as its beats in the octave could scarcely be counted for more 
than 5 sec. Mr. Driffield thinks it was made by John Shore, 
the inventor of tuning forks (see Art. 10 above). This 4 A, 
would be the tuning string of the lute, and John Shore was 
lutist to the Chapel Royal. ‘ 

MA 420.1 [JA 418.82, EA 423.6], C 502.6, S 2.20. (Ellis.) 
1780, England, Winchester College organ, built by R. Harris, 
1681, and repaired by Samuel Green, 1780. The C measured 
at Messrs. Bishop’s works was a stopped diapason, and €. 
K. K. Bishop put the tuning ears in the ordinary position, 
but he may have possibly flattened it. The tone of the 
pipe was very dull. The pipe was one of Green’s. See A 
422.6. 

A 421.8, MC 504.0 [JC 505.5, EC so1.0], S 2.25. (Nike.) 
1780, Austria, Vienna. Fork of the Saxon organ-builder, 
Schulz, who lived in Vienna in Mozart's time, giving the 
pitch of organs then used. Herr Nike’s full measure was 
421.2885. 
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A 421.6, MC 504.3 [JC 505.9, EC 501.3]. S 2.26, (Nike and 
Ellis.) 1780, Vienna, pianos. Fork of Herr Stein, the celebrated 
clavichord maker of Vienna, in possession of his son-in-law, 
Streicher, the celebrated pianoforte maker at the same place. 
A copy of this fork, made for Herr Nake, was kindly lent to 
me by Frau Nike, and I measured it as above; Herr Nike 
had measured it as 421.3 625. The difference is unimportant. 
Herr Nike usually cites it as 421.5. This was the pitch to 
which Mozart's clavichords and pianos were tuned, and this 
was, in fact, Mozart’s pitch, being almost imperceptibly 
different from Handel’s, A 422.5. 

A 421.9, MC 504.7 [JC 506.2, EC 501.7], S 2.27. (Marpurg as 
cited by the French Commission.) 1752, Berlin, Opera. I 
have been unable to find this in any of Marpurg’s works ac- 
cessible to me, but see A 414.4. The pitch is very probable. 

A 422, MC 504.8 [EC 501.85, JC 506.4], S 2.28. (Nike.) 
1733, Germany. A clarionet in D with two keys, by A. Gren- 
ser. See Delezenne’s observations under (2) A 418. 

(1) A 422.8, MC 505.2 [JC 506.8, EC 502.2], S 2.29. (Nike.) 
1780. Dresden, fork of the former court organist, Kirsten; 
in possession of the late court organist, Dr. Schneider. 

(2) A 422.8 (Ellis), 1780c, Verona. The bell foundry of 
Cavedini at Verona has two C forks, and one series of forks 
from C to B flat. Copies of all these forks were kindly made 
for me under the direction of Professor Rossetti (see A 425.2 
for references) with the assistance of Signor Cavedini, who 
attested their accuracy. The C was believed to be the Roman 
C of 100 years ago. The following are the pitches of the 
whole series: In the two foot octave, C 246.44, C sharp 263.64, 
D 281.24, E flat 292.72, E 317.54, F 330.27, F sharp 355.14, G 
376.23. G sharp 405.72, A 422.34, B flat 449.44, the B natura/ is 
wanting. On examining the series, the forks will be found 
to be very imperfectly tuned. Every major Third is much 
too sharp, and hence every Fifth is slightly too sharp. Re- 
membering that in equal temperament the Fifths are S 0.02 
too flat, and the major Thirds S 0.14 too sharp, we may see 
how bad the present scale would be in harmony, where the 
Fifths cg, esharp g sharp, @a, e flat 4 flat, are respectively S 0.31, 
0.44, 0.2 and 0.40 too sharp, and the major Thirds ¢ e, S 0.53; 
c sharp e sharp; $0.04; @ / sharp, S 0.18; ¢ flat g, S 0.48; eg 
sharp, S 0.34; fa, S 0.39; / sharp a sharp, S 0.21—too sharp. 
Now Zantedeschi says that on comparing this C 246.4 with 
the (more recent) pitch-pipe of Colbacchini he found it was D, 
which has really V 288.9, and consequently concludes that the 
fork had risen a Tone. Probably the bad state of the pitch- 
pipe rendered it impossible to measure with any degree of 
accuracy. Cavedini’s C 246.4 is actually flatter than the 
C 252.13 of the pitch-pipe. See A 425.2. Zantedeschi also 
says that the theatre at Verona used the Vienna A (which he 
estimates at V 265 to V 268), and was a semitone sharper than 
the C of the Colbacchini pitch-pipe, which has C sharp 272.4. 
But the Vienna pitch seems to have been A 456.1 (which see) 
giving JC 273.6, which is indeed very nearly C sharp of the 
pitch-pipe, so that if the least reliance could be placed on 
Professor Z.’s observations (which I am afraid is not the 
case), the old Vienna pitch, as given by Streicher’s fork, is 
confirmed. 

(1) A 422.5, MC 505.4 [JC 507, EC 502.4], S 2.30. (Ellis.) 
1751, England, from a copy made by myself (and compared 
with the original some months afterwards, when it was found 
perfectly exact) of Handel’s fork. The box containing it 
bears this inscription : ‘‘ This Pitchfork was the property of 
the Immortal Handel, and left by him at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, when the ‘Messiah’ was performed in 1751. Ancient 
Concert, whole tone higher; Abbey, half-tone higher; Temple 
and St. Paul’s organs exactly with this pitch. Presented to 
Rd. Clarke by J. Brownlow, the Dep. Sec., 1835. Invented 
by M. Shore, Serg. Trumpeter, time of H. Purcell.” This fork 
was bought by Rev. G. T. Dritfield, rector of Bow, near 
London, at the sale of the effects of Mr, Clarke, and 
by his permission I took and compared the copy. The fork 
is probably far superior to any made by John Shore, who 
(and not Mathias Shore, as the inscription implies) was the 
inventor of the Tuning-fork. See Art.10 above. This fork 
probably represents the exact pitch of the organ built by 
Glynn & Parker (see (2) A 424.3), which was presented by 
Handel to the Foundling Hospital, and opened by him ‘‘ on 
the first of May, 1750, when the concourse of persons was so 
great that the performance was repeated fifteen days after- 
wards. Upon one of these occasions the audience was con- 
veyed in no less than 800 coaches and chairs” (‘‘John Brown- 
low’s History and Objects of the Foundling Hospital,” third 
edition, London, 1865, p. 78). This fork was received by the 
secretary, John Brownlow, from his predecessor, who was in 
office from 1795 to 1849, and Mr. Brownlow in a letter to Mr. 
Driffield, dated May 21, 1848, says, that ‘‘in an unguarded 
moment” he gave it to Mr. Clarke. He did not remember 
the story of Handel’s leaving it in the orchestra, and imag- 
ined that that might be ‘‘apocryphal.” John Reid, a partner 
in Messrs. Broadwood’s house, writing to Mr. Driffield on 
June 13, 1859, says that that house had once possession of 
Handel’s fork, and they do not know how it came out of 
their possession. Handel was a friend of Tchudi, the founder 
of the house. Richard Clarke, to whom the fork was given, 
died October 5, 1856, aged 76%, and his effects were sold by 
auction, May 2, 1857, when Mr. Driffield bought both this 
fork and A 419.9. I am indebted to E. J. Hopkins, of the 
Temple organ, for furnishing me with a MS, note made by 
Mr. Leffler (d. 1819), organist of St. Katherine’s, then by the 
Tower, with W. Russell, then organist of the Foundling, 
which describes the great peculiarity of this organ. It had 
the usual 12 keys to the octave, but a means of altering the 
notes sounded by four of them. There was a slider with three 
rests above the draw stops on each side. When the sliders 
were at the central rest, the 12 notes were the usual 12 of 
the meantone temperament, E fat, B fat, F, C, G, D, A, E, B, 
F sharp, C sharp, G sharp. If the left-hand slider were put 
full to the left, E flat was changed into D sharp, and if the 
right-hand slider were put full to the right, B_#a¢ was changed 
into A sharp. If, however, the right-hand slider were put 
full to the left, G sharp was changed into A /fla¢, and if the 
left-hand slider were put full to the right, C sharp became D 


flat. These three positions of the sliders may be indicated 


thus: Left-hand, D sharp—(E flat, C sharp)—D flat. Right- 
hand, A flat-{G sharp, B flat)—A sharp. The two notes in 
the parenthesis are the usual notes of the meantone tempera- 
ment, when unaltered by the sliders. There were separate 
sets of sliders for swell, great and choir organs. Mr. Hopkins 
always understood that this arrangement was due to Dr. 
Robert Smith, of Trinity College, Cambridge. The sliders, 
long disused and not understood, were removed by Mr. 
Bishop, by order of the organist, C. Edwin Willing, who was 
appointed in 1848, but ‘‘the organ was still tuned in unequal 
meantone temperment, to avoid the alteration in the pipes 





and any further expense” (letter from Mr. Willing, then 
organist, September 21, 1863). Its present state, after re- 
building by Rivington, is described in ‘‘ Hopkins on the 
Organ,” ed. 1870, p. 467. As respects the indications of 
pitch in 1835, given by Mr. Clarke in the inscription on the 
box, it is possible that both the Temple and St. Paul’s organs 
were originally tuned at A 441.7, but had been flattened (the 
first in 1843) by C. A. Bishop to agree with Sir George Smart's 
pitch, A 433.2, which would be, probably, considered the 
same as Handel’s by Mr. Clarke. The Temple organ 
and the oldest Durham organ had an E laf and 
D sharp, an A fat and G sharp, that is, two and 
not four additional notes, and these were introduced 
by divided keys and not by sliders. The alteration of 
pitch was made partly by shifting, and partly by piecing 
the pipes. The Temple organ was put into equal tempera- 
ment about 1865, and then the back parts of the divided keys 
were unused. Mr. Clark seems to be entirely in error re- 
specting the Ancient Concerts, as these concerts were held in 
Hanover Square Rooms after 1804. In 1805 that organ was 
built by Elliott, in the usual flat pitch of the time (that is, 
about A 422.5); then it) was sharpened by Hill, when Knyvett 
was conductor, 1831-7, and was probably put into Sir G. 
Smart’s pitch (A 433.2). Afterwards, while Costa was con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, 1846-54 (see A 452.5), 
it was sharpened to his pitch, certainly not S 1.2 above 
Handel, that is, very far short of a tone, thongh more than a 
semitone. 


(2) A 422.5. 18202, England, Westminster Abbey Organ, 
built by Schreider and Jordans. The pitch is conjectural. 
T. Hill says it was a “ flat organ,” so that it must have been 
near this pitch, and that he sharpened it himself. The pres- 
ent pitch is therefore intentionally his standard, A 441.7. Dr. 
Stone’s observations, in May, 1877, made it A 438. J. Turle, 
of the Abbey, informs me that the pitch was originally flat, 
but after the coronation of George IV., 1821, it was slightly 
raised, by desire of his predecessor, Greatorex; and that this 
pitch was unaltered when the organ was reconstructed by Mr. 
Hill in 1848, up to which time it had a ‘‘ short octave,” or G 
organ (see A 423.4), and was in mean tone temperament. As 
Mr. Hill says, he sharpened it, most probably the organ was 
raised in 1821 from A 422.5 to A 433.2 (which see), or there- 
abouts, as this was the pitch of the period, that is, by S 0.43, 
or not quite a quarter of atone; and the subsequent smaller 
rise to A 441.7, or thereabouts, being only S 0.35, or a comma 
and a half, was not noticed. Organs are constantly raised 
slightly in pitch when reconstructed, owing to the trimming 
of pipes and clearing the dust from the mouth. See end of 
notes on (1) A 427.2. But there is some reason to suppose 
that when the organ was first built in 1730, it was a very 
sharp organ (see A 474.1), and that it was flattened a whole 
tone before Mr. Turle knew it. 

(3) A 422.5. 1838, England, Bath Abbey Church as rebuilt 
by Smith, of Bristol. Sharpened by T. Hill, who told me 
that it was a ‘‘flat organ,” and hence must have been near 
the pitch here conjecturally assigned. As it was origiually 
built by the Jordans, it may have been much sharper at first 
(see A 474.4). 

(4) JA 422.5. 18772, England. Tonic Sol-fa Standard, 
using JC 507 only, and the whole scale is just intonation. 

(1) A 422.6. MC 505.6 [JC 507.1. EC 502.6], S 2.30. (Del- 
ezenne.) 1754¢, Lille. Very old fork found in the work- 
shops of M. Frangois, Sr., musical instrument maker at 
Lille. Judging from its construction and that of its case, 
Delezenne considered it to be one hundred years old in 1854. 

(2) MA 422.6. (Ellis.) 1790c, London; Samuel Green's 
organ at Kew Parish Church, built as a chamber organ for 
George III., and kept in Kew Palace till it was given to the 
parish by George IV. in 1824, quite untouched, and, when 
examined in 1878, in the meantone temperament. 

(3) MA 422.6 [JA the same, EA pros MC 505.5 [JC 507.1, 
EC 506.5], 1 F 676.15, S 2.30. (Ellis.) 1780c, Padua; copy 
made for me under the direction of Prof. Rosetti (see A 425.2 
for references) of the higher old F fork preserved in the bell 
foundry of Colbacchini at Padua. Prof. Zantedeschi men- 
tions an F fork there preserved as old as 1777 at least, but 
says he found it a semitone higher than Colbacchini's (more 
recent) pitch-pipe. But the octave of the F of the pipe meas- 
ured by me(see A 425.2), that is, 2 F 343.6, is 1 F 687.2, which 
is very nearly the same as this fork. Colbacchini did not 
know which of their two F’s Zantedeschi had examined, and 
sent me copies of both (see the other under A 403.9). Neither 
would agree with Prof. Zantedeschi’s unfortunately inaccu- 
rate observations. 

MA 422.7 [JA 421.4, EA 425.2], C 505.7, S 2.31. (Ellis.) 
1800c, London; old fork belonging to Messrs. Broadwood. 

[To be Continued. ] 





....The two novelties at Mr. Ganz’ third concert, in Lon- 
don, were an orchestral fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” the 
last published work of Johann Svendsen, and an “‘ Introduc- 
tion and Rondo” for piano and orchestra, writen specially 
forthese concerts by M. Benjamin Godard. The French gen- 
tleman’s music was glittering and bright; and amateurs some- 
what regretted it had not been produced at a promenade, in- 
stead of a classical, concert, to which, despite the ability dis- 
played by Mme. Montigny-Remaury, who played the solo 
part, it seemed little suited. .\s to Herr Svendsen's fantasia, 
it is chiefly noticeable for the difficulty into which it plunged 
Mr. Barrett, the analyst, to fix the themes. At last, and after 
matured consideration, Mr. Barrett decided that the moderato 
must imply the presence of Romeo at the masked ball, 
and here again he halted. When it is stated that Mr. Barrett 
is compelled to ally an allegro with the gentle Juliet, a scale 
passage for violins with Tybalt, and an oboe passage with the 
meeting of the lovers in the garden, the difficuliy under which 
the analyst labored will at once be seen. Mr. Barrett obvi- 
ously did not perceive that Herr Svendsen was poking his 
tun at him, and that his title ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” was in- 
tended to serve no other object than to allow the composer 
to enjoy the varied speculations of his analysts. Mr. Barrett 
should, indeed, leave this species of story telling about music 
to the accomplished and imaginative George Grove, whose 
latest discovery, by the way, is that Schubert in his ninth 
symphony intended to depict the ride of Phaeton; I mean the 
mythical personage, not the vehicte.—Lendon Figaro, 
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Koster & Bial's. 
N Tuesday night last, Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, notwithstanding 
that the prices were raised to $1 and so cents admission. The 
unusual crush was the result of Wilhelmj's first appearance 
there. The greater part of the concert hall proper contained 
reserved seats, all of which were taken. 

The programme was skillfully made up, three pieces being 
played for the first time. Of course, the real interest centred 
in the great violinist, who was enthusiastically received. The 
opening number, Bial’s ‘* Wilhelimj March,” made a good im- 
pression, generous applause being bestowed upon it. 
Suppé’s overture, ‘ Irrfahrten um's Gliick,” the ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to Alda,” and the Sailor's chorus, from ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,” were each listened to with interest. 

After Thomas’ overture to ‘‘Raymond,” Wilhelmj ap- 
peared and performed a concerto by Paganini, adding thereto 
a cadenza of hisown. He was enthusiastically encored, and 
responded by playing the ‘‘ Bach aria,” with which he was 
so successful last season. This was also redemanded. After 
Gounod’s ‘* Entre act” from the opera ‘‘ Colombe” and a 
‘**Grand Bacchanale” by Saint-Saens, the first quite graceful 
and pleasing, the last not so effective as the name indicated, 
Wilhelmj played his own ‘‘ Romance,” which he had to re- 
peat. It is a melodious work, modeled after the modern 
school, but having no breathing point from beginning to end. 

A new ‘‘ Valse des Dames,” by Rafael Joseffy, orches- 
trated by the conductor, Rudolph Bial, was a feature of 
the evening’s entertainment. The chief subject is par- 
ticularly melodious, which alone will insure its popular- 
ity. The orchestration was well made, but suffered from a 
too free use of the brass, which does not suit well the charac- 
ter of the piece. On this account it sounded too coarse. 
The concert was a complete financial success. 


Delivering Piano Lumber. 


LFRED DOLGE has chartered two canal boats 
(holding about twenty carloads each), and engaged 
twenty-five railroad cars besides, to bring down to New York 
and vicinity the lumber ordered by leading piano and organ 
manufacturirg houses for delivery in July. These enormous 
quantities of lumber, consisting for the greater part of spruce 
in various shapes, but embracing also considerable lots 
of ash, maple, cherry, basswood, &c., are cut during the 
winter at his mills in Lewis, Fulton and Herkimer counties 
(the best known of which are at Brackett’s Bridge and Otter 
Lake), and receive a long and thorough seasoning in the 
open air under sheds before being offered for sale. In the 
summer months the advantages of canal transportation and re- 
duced railroad freights open a lively shipping season, during 
which the bulk of all lumber orders are delivered. Most of 
the larger consumers are contracting for their lumber sup- 
plies by the year or even longer periods, and Mr. Dolge, 
who has the reputation of being an excellent judge of the 
article, and who is, moreover, intimately acquainted with all 
wants of the trade, is thus enlarging his already extended 
business at an astonishing rate. 


....It is for usa matter of wonderment as to how Bee- 
thoven will be estimated a thousand years hence. Stephen 
Heller once entertained his friends in Paris with a sketch 
concerning a supposititious M. F!oristan Eusebius, Secretary 
of the Academy of New Paris. On the tst of May, 2380, the 
secretary announces the important fact, that of the three los 
symphonies of Beethoven, one has been found by a musical 
antiquary during a journey through Abyssinia 
called ‘‘Eroica,” and an old copy of the year 1975, disfigured 
by many faults and printed on very bad paper. 
to say: ‘‘The commencement of this symphony is so simple 
that many of our present composers would not believe it to 
be the thema of a grand orchestral work. But the more one 
looks into the work, the more one is charmed by it. Nat 
urally, the ‘Eroica’ symphony, like «all the music of that 
epoch, is written for the small orchestra in vogue until 


It is the so- 


He goes on 


the twentieth century—the ordinary stringed  instru- 
ments, two flutes, two obves, two clarionets, two bassoons, 
two trumpets, two or three horns, and a singlg pair of 
cymbals, each of which emitted but one tone. How 
far different to our present orchestra, with its melodious 
gas instruments, its steam organs, screw trumpets, double 
reversible violins, electric contrabassos, ringing-toned flage- 
But what 
wonderful works the genii of the eighteenth and nineteenth 


olets, and all its other powerful instruments 


centuries created for their feeble orchestra. The perseverant 
study of Haydn's, Mozart's and Beethoven's works would be 
ihe very best for our extravagant youth. We ought not al- 
ways to give such grand musical festivals in immense open 
places, where gigantic scaffolds are necessary to hold the nu- 
merous battalions of musicans under the command of the 
music-general, his adjutants and staff. An accident, such as 
happened twenty years ago, would have been an impossibil- 
ity with Beethoven's little orchestra—in the middle of the 
‘adagio sulfuroso’ of one of our symphony composers the 
double-pressure, high-pitched trumpet burst and injared 
twenty-one violinists. A few years afterward a trumpeter 
lost his left arm through an entanglement in his instrument, 
And yet, although such accidents are deplorable, who would 
wish to renounce our great inventions? What composer 
would sacrifice the electric contrabassos or any other instra- 





ments which were formerly unknown, but are now indispen- 
sable to the orchestra ?"—Music. 
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HOME NOTES. 





....'* Geroflé-Girofla” is the attraction at the New York 
Aquarium during this week. 

..+-It is said that Cape May will pride itself on its excel- 
lent music the coming season. 

..-.A second Wagner concert was given at Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall! on Friday evening. 

....Edward A. Cary played at the Opera House, North- 
ampton, Mass., on Wednesday. 

..-»Mary Beebe, assisted by Tom Karl, is to have a con- 
cert to-night at her home in Columbus, Ohio. 

....Dudley Buck has composed a new song entitled, ‘‘The 
Proposal.”’ It is probably written in the key of “‘ Be mine, 
ah!” 

--“‘Our Goblins” is continued by W. C. Mitchell’s 
Pleasure Party at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre this 
week, 

..+.-Joseffy will play aconcerto with Thomas’ orchestra at 
one of the concerts of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
early next season. 

....The music of the Easthampton (Mass.) commence- 
ment, June 29-30, will be furnished by Mrs. Humphrey-Allen 
and the Beethoven Club. 

..+-& college concert at Hanover, N. H., was given on 
Wednesday night, by Fanny Kellogg, the Temple Quartet 
and the Germania Band, of Boston. 

.-..The Schubert Quartet, of Boston, and Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick-Walker gave a concert at the State Normal School, 
Plymouth, N. H., on Wednesday evening. 

-.++Miss Mantey, the violinist, who left New York a year 


ago with the Arabella Root Concert Company, has been per- 
forming in Kansas during the past month with marked suc- 
cess, 

..+.The Wayland Seminary Jubilee Singers, from Wash- 
ington, D, C., gave a free concert at the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Twenty-third street, between Fifth and Sixth ave- 
nues, on Wednesday evening. 





..-.-Among the artists engaged for the Worcester (Mass.) 
Musical Festival are Myron W, Whitney, W. C, Tower, Geo. 
Henschel of London, Lillian Bailey, vocalists, and Timothie 
Adamowski, the Polish violinist. 

.... The Haverly Juvenile Pinafore Company has been dis- 
banded for the nonce. The little people are enthusiastic 
about the good times they had onthe road. The Alidshipmite 
has grown two inches. Too bad! isn’t it? 

...»-Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, C. N. Allen, H. Heindl and 
Wulf Fries, of the Beethoven Club, of Boston, are engaged 
for a series of classical concerts, this week, in Syracuse, N.Y., 
given by A. C. Chase, to open his new pianforte rooms. 

...- According to a contemporary: ‘‘ Alfred H. Pease has 
returned to Buffalo for the summer, and is the guest of Mrs. 
Sheldon Pease, Franklin street.” Mrs. Pease is merely his 
mother, and he has come ome for his usual summer rest; 
‘guest’ not.” —Z xchange. 

...-Carlyle Petersilea, who will superintend the musical 
department of the Summer Institute at Vineyard Grove, Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., has secured the services of Charles Adams, 
the noted tenor, who will take charge of the classes in vocal 
culture and the art of singing. 

....The annual reunion of the Hollis Street Choral Soci- 
ety, of Boston, was held on June 15, in the chapel of the 
church. There were speech-making by members of the mu- 
sical committee, responses by other members of the society, 
and a generally enjoyable time. 

..+.The well known Temple Quartet, of Boston, has 
organized a glee club for next season, by adding two lady 
members to their number, Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano, 
and Miss Florence llolmes, contralto. Henceforth it will be 
known as the Temple Quartet Glee Club, 


....The Ideal Opera Company, of Boston, will add Balfe’s 
‘*Bohemian Girl” to its répertoire for next season. The 
east will probably be A/ine, Marie Stone or Mary Beebe; 
Gypsy Queen, Lizzie Burton; Count Arnheim, M. W. Whitney; 
Devilshoof, George Frothingham; 7%addeus, Tom Karl; Flor- 
estin, W. H. Fessenden. 

....The annual meeting of the Cecilia of Boston, was held 
on June 11, when the following officers were re-elected: 
President, S. L. Thorndike; vice-president, Dr. S. W. Lang- 
maid; secretary, Geo, O. G, Coale; treasurer, Arthur Reed; 
librarian, Henry G. Carey; directors, A. Parker Browne, Geo. 
E. Foster, 1. F. Kingsbury, W. J. Windram. 


..G, L, Chapin, who has a theory of violin making, says 
in his work on the subject: ‘‘ An artist will pay $35 to $75 
for a flute or cornet and at the same time be looking fora $10 
fiddle, when it costs more to make one good violin than both 
the other instruments, and at the same time requires the 


skill of the fine artist and the scientist.” 


~ ....Mary Anderson has been invited to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the Fourth of July at Philadelphia, 
A portion of the famous document has been set to music and 
will be chanted by an immense chorus, consisting, perhaps, 
of the thousands who may be present. The idea is a novel 
one, and it is doubtful if a more sonorous voice can lend 





greater dramatic energy to the recital of the soul-stirring 
words than that of the young tragedienne above named. 

....G, de Beauplan, director of the French opera, of New 
Orleans, wiil open his season of grand opera in that city on 
or about November 8, of this year, and will give a season of 
four and a half months, closing about the 17th of March, 1881. 
After that he will pay a visit to Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and New York, closing his season here about May 10. 

....The fair and festival of the United Schiitzen Associa- 
tion which commenced on the 7th inst., at Schiitzen Park, 
Union Hill, N. J., has already proved a financial success. 
Thus far the receipts have amounted to about $15,000. 
Several valuable articles, including two first class pianos, 
were awarded by subscription to the persons getting the 
highest number of votes. 

..-.-Wilhelmj gave his first concert at Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall on Tuesday evening last. He played one of 
Paganini’s concertos, with cadenza by Wilhelmj, and Ernst’s 
Hungarian airs. The orchestra rendered three new works— 
‘*Wilhelmj March,” Rudolph Bial; ‘‘ Valse des Dames,” 
Rafael Joseffy, and ‘‘Storchschnaebel Galop,” Fahrbach. 
Wilhelmj will also give concerts at the same place on Friday, 
June 25 (to-day); Tuesday, June 29, and Friday, July 2. 

....Alfred H, Pease will play before the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, which meets in Buffalo at 3:30 P. M., 
Wednesday, June 30, the ‘‘Capriccioso Brilliant” of Men- 
delssohn; Chopin’s concerto, with Mr. Mischka playing the 
second part; several of Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodies Hongroise,” 
&c., making a programme of ‘‘modern music,” occupying 
about one hour. At5 P.M. the same afternoon, at Trinity 
Church, Mr. Kaffenberger will give an organ recital of about 
an hour, selections from Rheinberger, Widor and others. On 
Tuesday, at 2:30 P. M., at Goodell Hall, W. H. Sherwood 
gives a piano recital of about an hour’s duration, The same 
evening the ‘‘ welcome concert,” which has not yet been de- 
cided on as to details, and may yet be changed to a recep- 
tion at a private house, with music. The united choral 
choirs of Buffalo, De Veaux College and St. Paul’s, May- 
ville, are to sing at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday evening. 
On Thursday, July 1, Eugene Thayer, of Boston, will give an 
organ recital at the North Church. 

.+++The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Academy of Music, Philadelphia, was held 
on May 31, with Simon Gratz in the chair, The report of the 
Board of Directors, which embodied the treasurer’s report, 
showed that the receipts for rents, interest, &c., were $35,- 
219.79. The expenditures appertaining to the working of 
the house, and adding amounts paid for insurance, scenery, 
repairs and furniture, were $26,880.16. After deducting in- 
terest due on preferred stock, which was $990.80, the net re- 
ceipts were $7,348.83; balance on hand April 30, 1880, $16,- 
036.40. In accordance with the suggestions in last year’s re- 
port, the Board of Directors appointed a committee to con- 
sider the expediency and expense of an arrangement for the 
instruction of an operatic chorus. This committee submit- 
ted its views to the board, advising the effort, with an esti- 
mate of cost for alimited period. The selection of Carl Sentz 
as instructor was approved. A large number of applicants 
was examined. The instruction imparted has reference en- 
tirely to stage performances, and as part of their education 
they are required to appear in public four times. It is 
thought that their services thus occasionally offered free to 
managers will add greatly to the fine rendering of certain 
operas. There is every indication that in the course of a 
year an unexceptionably fine operatic chorus will be fully 
drilled and ready to undertake the work of those usually 
brought from other cities. The school closed on the 14th of 
May, and had been up to that time but an experiment, but 
one so successful that it was decided to continue, commenc- 
ing in September next and ending in May. An election for 
directors resulted as follows: Henry M. Phillips, James C. 
Hand, George S. Pepper, Ferdinand J. Dreer, Frederick 
Graff, Fairman Rogers, James L. Claghorn, Daniel Haddock, 
Jr., William Camac, M. D., Seth I, Comly, Charles S. Lewis, 
Samuel B. Thomas. 

....1t is now definitely announced that the New York Mu- 
sical Festival will begin on May 3, 1881, under the auspices 
of the New York Symphony Society and the New York Ora- 
torio Society, and under the direction of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch. There will be ten performances, afternoon and even- 
ing, of all the great choral and orchestral works by the old 
and modern composers. One thousand selected singers will 
form the chorus, and two hundred and fifty of the best instru- 
mentalists in the United States will comprise the orchestra, 
The soloists will be selected with great care in this country 
and Europe. The organization of a fine chorus is already as- 
sured by the very many applications of the best material in 
that line, well known to the different choral societies and 
church choirs of New York, who are desirous of taking part 
in this event. The rehearsals will commence early in the fall 
season, The Seventh Regiment armory, Fourth avenue and 
Sixty-sixth street, has been secured for the occasion, and after 
a very careful examination of the vast building by Dr. Dam- 
rosch and a committee of both societies it has been pro- 
nounced as near perfect as possible for the purpose. The 
stage for the performers will be erected at the west end of the 
building, connecting with the company rooms and officers’ 
quarters, thereby affording excellent accommodations for the 


artists, chorus and orchestra, The capacity of the building is 








immense, as it is found after measurement that an audience 
of nearly ten thousand persons can be seated, besides giving 
ample room to the thirteen hundred performers. The acoustic 
qualities of the building have been thoroughly tested, and 
found to be very fine, and the ventilation good. There is no 
safer building in the world for a festival of this magnitude, 
as the floor of the auditorium rests on the solid earth and 
rock, and consequently there can be no breaking through. 
There are no stairways, the whole floor being on a level with 
the surrounding streets and avenues. A large organ will be 
built especially to fill the requirements of the festival by Hil- 
born L. Roosevelt, the plans for which are now being per- 
fected. The officers of the festival committee are John D. 
Prince, chairman; G. Warren Dresser, secretary, and A, L, 
Train, corresponding secretary. 


J Church Music of the Sixteenth Century. 


[' is interesting to trace the growth and develop- 
ment of this style of ecclesiastical music, which, like pre- 
Raphael painting, belongs so exclusively to Christianity, In 
ancient music—the music of the Greeks and Romans—there 
were melody and rhythm, but not this marvelous production 
of Christian sentiment, harmony. Harmony was certainly 
unknown to ante-Christianity. It was the child of European 
civilization born in the medizval church. It had sublime 
moments even when it existed only in human voices, and 
moved solely in the diatonic mode by consonances. To be 
sure it was, like the early Greek statues, imprisoned in a 
body without joints, without articulations, all of one piece, 
rooted to the earth. The Gregorian chant, arranged by Pope 
Gregory the Great, A. D. 600, was, as the Greek Hesta, primi- 
tive and austere; its only movement, like that of the archaic 
goddess, pointed up as a flame to heaven. Its superb nobility 
and beauty, however, are still admired after twelve centuries, 
In the tenth century Hucbalde of Flanders introduced 
choruses, a sort of harmony, two and three parts marching 
parallel. About the same time Guido d’Arezzo discovered 
the gamut in Italy, the movement by tones and semi-tones, 
that beautiful form wherein eight intervals are held an inter- 
minable succession of modes; in it is the whole scale, and 
each division holds the germs of other scales, Guido 
d’Arezzo was a Benedictine of the Abbey of Pomposa, duchy 
of Ferrara. How much modern music owes to that Bene- 
dictine father! The very names of the gamut we use now he 
gave us, and he took them from the first syllable of each line 
ina hymn to St. John, You can read the interesting story in 
any musical dictionary. In 1280, Adam de la Halle, of 
Provence, introduced choruses in four parts, In the four- 
teenth century harmony spread all over Europe, written com- 
positions were numerous, and everywhere were seen, sung 
and heard masses, motets, offertories, hymns, psalms, &c. 

In 1400 the Flemish school of music stepped to the fore, 
and for a while surpassed the Italian school. Dufay, a Flem- 
ing, who lived about that time, was the inventor of true strict 
counterpoint. In 1430 the Fleming Okeghem appeared, and 
he was the real founder of the Flemish school of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, in which were so many celebrated 
masters, such as Josquin des Pres (1450), Willoert (1490), 
Gondimel (1510), whose hymns were sung by the Huguenots 
on St. Bartholomew’s night. Polyphony was then increased 
to six, eight and twelve parts. All this time the Italian 
school was in existence, but not equal to the Flemish. In 
the eighth century the Roman singers added ornaments, 
which were the rudiments of the Italian rou/ade, The French 
masters also worked well. Dufay (1380) invented the canon 
and imitation. He was the first who wrote the music of a 
mass on a well known theme, a custom afterward so much 
abused that it nearly drove music out of the Catholic church 
service. The conceits and extravagances of Roman singers 
went beyond all common sense. In 1591 a singer in the pon- 
tifical chapel, Conforti by name, made such a continuous 
succession of thrills that the public crowded to hear him as 
they would ata theatre. In 1697, on St. Martin’s day, at the 
Oratory of St. Gerobomo della Carita, a symphony was 
executed on the words mi//e siette (a thousand arrows). The 
composer was completely carried away with imitation—real- 
ism we should call it in these days. The notes of the score 
were poiated like arrows, and the music had to be played in 
such a manner that the movements of the bows on the violins 
suggested bows and arrows, and the sounds were like so 
many darts. This showed that the Gregorian chant no longer 
answered to the needs of the public; its style had passed 
away, new musical sensations were required, and these were 
given a little later by Palestrina. 

The masters preceding Palestrina in the Italian school 
were Boldimandi (1400), Morales (1510), Zarlino (1540), Ga- 
brieli (1570). In 1590 Cardinal Aldobrandini had a famous 
chapel master, called the ‘‘Swan”; his name was Marenzio. 
He used semitones systematically in his compositions, and 
was the ancestor of modern enharmonics. Then appeared 
Palestrina, and contemporary with him was a great Fleming, 
who was the last and greatest of the Flemish school, Orlando 
di Lasso. Di Lasso was to Palestrina what Holbein was to 
Raphael. Di Lasso, however, was affected by the musical 
vice of the day, the using of ignoble themes for his sacred 
compositions, melodies associated with profane and even 
licentious words. His mass on the melody of the *‘Armed 
Man” caused much scandal. And yet Di Lasso was so 
saintly a man that the people attributed miraculous powers 
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to his spiritual songs and chanted them during fierce tem- 
pests for protection. Of course, these great abuses in church 
music roused sharp criticism among the Protestants, and the 
fathers of the church thought seriously of banishing music en- 
tirely from the church ceremonies. A fatal thing it would 
have been, for music represents the voice of the people; it 
stands in lieu of that direct participation in the holy offices 
which we formerly enjoyed in the early ages of the church. 

At this supreme moment Palestrina appeared. He was no 

philosopher, no learned man; he could not write disserta- 
tions to prove to the council fathers that music is also lan- 
guage like words written and spoken; that it can serve evil 

if used badly, but it can lead to the supreme good by the 
path of the beautiful and sentiment, just as the written and 
spoken word can by the path of truth and persuasion. 

Palestrina was a simple, plain man, but an inspired one; so 
instead of talking or writing out his argument he created 
music which obtained a grace and place for his art in the 
holy services. To him do we, the people, owe our present 
voice in the Catholic church, or at least our representation. 

It is strange how far off Palestrina seems to many, espe- 
cially literary persons and writers who for the most part know 
little about music and the historical phases and epochs. It is 
rarely taken in that this famous reformer of church music be- 
longs to the sixteenth century. I have often heard him 
classed with Dante and Giotto and Fra Angelico, as if he 
were contemporary with them. Correggio and Titian were 
painting when Palestrina was born, 1524, and when “‘this 
Giotto of Italian music chanted the morning song of modern 
harmony,” painting had seen its best days, and was in the 
decadence. 

But Palestrina’s style has in turn grown ‘old, the form is 
exhausted. The musical style 2 cafe//a no longer belongs to 
our day. The social conditions which caused it have dis- 
appeared. In the productions of each period of art where 
high intelligences have expressed profound sentiments, there 
is always a part of this expression in which actuality is lost ; 
this part is what is calle style—it is the manner of express- 
ing those sentiments and hopes which exist eternally in the 
human heart, and which reveal themselves constantly in the 
course of time under other appearances, other ideals. When 
art has exhausted its fashion of rendering a certain ideal 
proper to such an epoch, or when societies have changed their 
ideals and manner of feeling, the style which up to that time 
had responded perfectly to the general aspirations of souls is 
no longer able to doit. When artists, instead of copying hope- 
lessly the past, must endeavor to express the aspiration of 
the new ideal, newforms must be created, a new style must 
succeed to the old. It is this which makes historic phases in 
art. And it depends on the genius and inspiration of those 
artists who create the new forms, the new style, to make their 
historic phase a noble and mediocre one. Palestrina was a 
god in his day, but the day is gone. 

There remains only one relic of Palestrina’s style, and that 
exists in the Sistine chapel of the Vatican. Mustafa is its 
high priest. The Capella Giulia of St. Peter’s basilica and 
the musical chapels of other Roman churches have already 
accepted what is called in Italy stile idero, in opposition to 
the a capella or Palestrina, which is named séi/e asservato. The 
orchestra has not yet appeared in Roman churches, but the 
organ and dramatic style have entered boldly and are im- 
mensely popular. The Roman Musical Society, when sing- 
ing Palestrina’s music, or the choir of the Sistine chapel, re- 
mind me of halls and museums of ancient sculpture and 
medieval and Renaissance paintings. It is to be hoped that 
the tradition of this music a cafel/a may be preserved by such 
societies as this Roman one. The superb monuments left 
by Palestrina and such Seicento masters are as fine in their | 
way as a Greek temple or statue, a Fra Angelico Paradiso of | 
a Raphael Madonna; but they are much more difficult to pre- 
serve than other art monuments. If shut up in libraries the | 
tradition of execution passes away. They would become 
like the remains of ancient music—that of the Greeks and | 
Romans—a mystery anda doubt. As ancient music did not | 
possess harmony, so the music of the middle ages and six- 
teenth century did not enjoy the resources of the musical 
developments of our day, orchestration and modulation. 
Monteverde, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was the Prometheus who gave the vix argent, the spark of | 
life, to the great power of harmonic modulation. When the 
chromatic system was introduced, when grievous, passionate 
dissonances sought their resolutions across bold stretches of 
modulations on all the tones of the gamut, it was like a mod- 
ern conquest of a new world. 

Since Palestrina’s time orchestration has also disengaged 
its members. The marvellous perfection of instruments in 
our day gives to harmony so wide a range that it will take 
a half-century at least for humanity to comprehend all its 
capabilities; to find 

The fit key 
Of Nature, in this downright strength of Art. 
—Boston Daily Advertiser. 








....The latest performance of the Leslie Choir was worthy 
its predecessors. Two more concerts will be given, and then 
this, the finest choir in the world, will disperse. Its mem- 
bers have no desire to be disbanded, provided the right man 
can be found to assume the cloak which Henry Leslie intends 
to cast aside. He is said to be at a financial disadvantage in 
Tespect to the choir. 
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..++The personnel of the royal opera in Vienna numbers 
five hundred and fifty-three. 

....‘‘ Le Tribut de Zamora” will probably be given at the 
Paris Grand Opera this winter. 

....The author of ‘‘ The Great Tone Poets” is completing 
a new work about Music in England. 

...-L’Art Musical says that Vianesi his an idea of taking 
a theatre in Paris to give Italian opera. 

....-In Leipsic they are about to have a performance of the 
‘*Ring des Niebilungen” at the Stadttheater. 

...."‘Spartaco” is the title of a new work, libretto by the 
tenor E. Palermi, music by Guiseppe Sinico di Trieste. 

..+.The recent concert at the Trocadero, Paris, for the 
benefit of M. Pasdeloup, the well known director, brought 
in 22,000 fr. 

..--At the Teatro Il Nazionale is being organized an im- 
portant autumn season. Serious and buffo operas will be 
represented. 

....The rehearsals of Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, take place daily. The first performance is 
promised next week. 

....Offenbach’s fantastic opera, ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hoffman,” 
will probably be produced at the beginning of the winter sea- 
son at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 

..+.The first performance at Covent Garden Theatre of the 
‘* Pré aux Clercs,” with Albani, is fixed for the 26th; the first 
of *‘ Estella,” with Patti, for July 3. 

....Signor Catalini is to write a new opera by order of 
Lucca, and Smareglia has engaged himself to write three 
operas in two years for the same person. 

....50 Falsetto was ‘‘ scratched” for his engagements in 
England. Quite a number of engagements (operatic) has 
been ‘‘ scratched”’ for a falsetto in this country. 

..«»M, Gounod is, it is stated, at work on a new opera, 
‘*Otello.””. The opera will be produced in Paris in the au- 
tumn, Mme, Patti taking the part of Desdemona. 

....Mlle. Schumann’s @4ut at Her Majesty's Theatre, says 
Music, was a marked success. Her Violetta is one of the 
best assumptions of that character we have had for many a 
day. 

....The Opéra Comique, Paris, recently gave a series of 
entertainments at half the usual price of admission, and the 
receipts were larger than came from entertainments at or- 
dinary prices. 

...-Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust” will be given again 
in the autumn under the auspices of a music publisher. 
Evidently the sale of Berlioz’s work has been increased by 
Halle’s recent performance. 

....William Branca, author of ‘‘ Catalana,”” produced at 
Firenze, 1876, has almost finished a new opera entitled ‘‘ Her- 
mosa,” libretto by Alfred Morgigni. The subject is a Span- 
ish one, and of the romantic order. 

....London has a new glee and musical society, called 
the Glow Worms. It meets at Isant’s, High Holborn, and is 
designed to provide music under less cramped and restricted 
conditions than the ordinary concert. 

....A Paris paper says that Mlle. Marimon, who is 
sojourning in that city, is ‘‘loaded down with the laurels and 
dollars of the New World.” She declined an engagement in 
London with Mapleson because she wanted rest. 





....Arthur Sullivan is engaged upon an oratorio, the sub- 
ject of which is selected from the late Dean Milman's poem, 
‘*The Martyr of Antioch.” W. S. Gilbert has been retained 
by Mr. Sullivan to arrange and in part to rewrite the text. 

...-The Council of Trinity College, London, propose to 
place a slab on the wall of its new building, to record the 
worth of Sir John Goss, the late president. Tablets are al- 
ready erected to the memory of Henry Smart and George 
Cooper. 

....Signora Emma Thurolla, prima donna soprano assoluta, 
Mattia Battistini, baritone; Francesca Navarini, bass, and 
Signora Felicita Carrozzi, chief ballet dancer, have been en- 
gaged for the coming season by Giovanni Depanio for the 
Theatre Royal, Torino. 


....-A new opera, ‘‘Uno Scherzo per Gelosia” has been 
represented at the Teatro Capranica, Rome. The music is by 
Guiseppo Vicaro, a poor orchestral performer, who has taken 
reminiscences for inspirations. It is atrue parody. In one 
place the audience in loud voice accompanied the singers. 


“™..Lily Lehman, the new soprano of Mapleson’s Opera 
Company, who, as already mentioned in THe Courier, made 
her déut at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 3d inst. in ‘‘La 
Traviata,” has long been regarded as a good Wagnerian 
artist in Berlin and other German cities. She was one of the 
Rhine daughters at the Bayreuth festival. 


....At the Paris opera, recently, there was a great commo- 
tion during the rehearsal of ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” The musi- 
cians became indignant at being made to rehearse a work so 
familiar to them, and refused to obey the lead of the con- 
ductor, M. Altes. They did not yield until Vaucorbeil, the 
manager, had delivered a vigorous harangue, threatening to 
resign the direction of the opera, 
-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONL). 
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....The promenade concerts begin on July 31, at Covent 
Garden, under Mr. Cowan. Mrs. Osgood sings there during 
the first two weeks and leaves on August 14 to fulfil her 
American engagements, returning in time for the Leeds 
Festival. 

....An effort is on foot in London to establish a musical 
benevolent society. Afusic deprecates the effort, and says: 
‘“*If the promoters of the M. B. S. feally have the cause of 
distressed musicians so closely at heart, let them club to- 
gether and forward a substantial donation to the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians.” 

...-.A surpliced choir has just been formed at St. Philip's 
Church, Regent street, London—a church which for many years 
has been averitable Puritan stronghold. The late estimable in- 
cumbent, the Rev. Stanley Leathes, leaves London for a 
living, and he who now reigns in his stead at St. Philips, in- 
tends having music at his church to the extent of a full choral 
service. 

...-It is said that in Eleonora Robinson Mr. Mapleson 
seems to have a worthy successor to Mme. Tietjens, the new- 
comer’s personification of the trying /covera réle in *Fi- 
delio,” having been in all respects a most satisfactory per- 
formance. Much interest is felt to hear the lady in rv/es which 
have had no adequate representative since the days of the 
lamented Tietjens. 

....Schubert’s ‘“‘Alfonso and Estrella” is to be produced 
next season at the Vienna Opera House. It has never as yet 
been performed, except at Weimar, where Liszt put it on the 
Stage. Its text is to be revised, and several new portions 
are to be added, taken from other unpublished operas by the 
same author. The initiative for its production at Vienna was 
taken by Kapellmeister Fuchs, and it will be produced under 
his direction. 

....The promised production of Verdi's ‘‘ Forza del Des- 
tino” took place last Saturday at Her Majesty's, and served 
for the début of Mme. Swift, of New York. The opera has 
not been heard in Londun since Tietjens sang Leonora, 
twenty years ago, and if it is not repeated for the next 
twenty years Verdi's reputation and operatic audiences will 
not suffer, Campanini was in splendid voice. Mme, Swift 
sang her thankless ré/e in a thoroughly artistic manner and 
earned well merited applause, but it is, nevertheless, to be 
regretted that she made her début in such an utterly weari- 
some opera. 

...-A favorable account of the début of Herbert Reeves 
was published in last week’s Courier. An exchange speaks 
in the following disparaging manner, but evidently by hear- 
say: *‘ The greatest English tenor of modern times, as he is 
called, is about to retire from the stage. The musical public 
are invited to speed the parting guest, Sims Reeves, and 
welcome the coming one, Herbert Reeves, his son. The 
latter recently made his début at St. James’ Hall. The young 
man bears the burden of a great name, and it is said that he 
resembles his father seen through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope, with a voice like that of his progenitor heard through 
the wrong end of an ear trumpet. The papers gush violently 
about the future of the young man.” 


....The Emperor William will be present at the opening of 
the new opera house at Frankfort. The Mayor, Dr. Miquel, 
had audience of the Emperor lately at Wiesbaden, and the 
monarch evinced great interest in the affairs of Frankfort and 
the erection of the new theatre. The Mayor then took the 
opportunity of bringing forward the request that the Emperor 
would be present atthe opening. After a short consideration 
His Majesty promised he would. Dr. Miquel then requested 
permission for the town to erect a permanent royal box, and 
he thought it might be decorated according to His Majesty's 
own taste. Thereupon the Emperor answered, ‘‘The towr 
must not incur any unnecessary expense, and | cannot allow 
myself luxuries as if I were a Frankfort banker.” 

....There is great excitement in Vienna over a so-called 
‘*musical infant phenomenon,” in the person of a little girl 
named Ilona Eibenberg, aged seven. The professor of the 
conservatoire, Hans Schmitt, who teaches the child the piano- 
forte gratis, has recommended her to the kind notice of the 
Vienna Common Council. ‘The child," the professor as- 
sures them, is a wonder, but not a so-called phenomenon. 
Since Mozart there has never been such early developed talent 
as in the little Ilona, who not only plays with finish, but does 
not even strike a false chord when the keys are covered over 
with a cloth, and writes quite nice little compositions. Llona 
is the ninth child of a poor Jewish choir singer, who natu- 
rally can offer no help to his highly talented little daughter. 


K....The London Werld says that W. S. Gilbert pursues his 
literary work in its early stages on board his yacht, the Pie- 
ione. His great collie dog, Roy, lies down at his elbow; 
and ‘‘as the Pleione slips along ideas follow swiftly enough. 
Blank verse, a favorite medium of Mr. Gilbert's, comes easier 
afloat than ashore. The author of ‘ Pygmalion’ is strongly 
in favor of verse composition. Prose is well enough in its 
way, but blank verse compels severe attention, and rhyming 
verse is most precious on account of its suggestiveness. 
‘Why ‘ Pinafore ?”’ it is asked, as fresh cigars are lighted; 
‘what a neat and lucky name! ‘ ‘ Pinafore’ the author 
explains, ‘was suggested entirely by the rhyme. ‘* Three 
cheers more,” sung when the “gallant captain” comes on 
board, must have something to rhyme with it. ‘‘ Semaphore” 





was the first idea, but this was set aside for ** Pinafore.” ' ” 
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This journal, as its name purports, will represent intelligently and from 
an independent standpoint the great manufacturing interests of the piano, 
organ, and general musical instrument trades. It has no partisan aims 
to subserve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting in- 
formation that may be of value in its line. It will broadly cover the 
interests of both manufacturers and dealers, and with its frequent issue 
must serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers, 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
CO a ee $20.00 | Nine Months................. 00 
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Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 a. m. on 
Thursday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft, or money order payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
lisher. 


Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 
HOWARD LOCK WOOD, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 3893. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM E.NICKERSON - + - - - EDITOR. 


already, and has, in fact, dwindled down to a 
contemptible exhibition of the folly of the working- 
men. Mr. Hale has found new men to fill the places 
of his former employees, who are now in the unen- 
viable position of seeking to return to work, but fail- 
ing of success. 





LTHOUGH New York's amusement season is 
nominally over, New Yorkers are not by any 
means at a loss for either musical or dramatic enter- 
tainment, Not to speak of the opportunities for mu- 
sical enjoyment afforded by the Coney Island hotels, 
persons who cannot leave the city are enabled to hear 
good music nightly at the Metropolitan Concert Hall, 
Forty-first street and Broadway, and Koster & Bial’s, 
in West Twenty-third street. Of dramatic attractions 
there yet remain “ Hazel Kirke,” at the Madison 
Square Theatre; “Our Boarding House” at Niblo’'s 
Garden; “Our Goblins, or Fun on the Rhine in Ger- 
many," at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre; ‘‘Kit, 
the Arkansas Traveler,” at Wallack’s, and ‘““The Love 
of His Life” at the Union Square. 





MOST gratifying sign of the times and happy 

augury for the future of this country, zsthetic- 
ally considered, is the widespread and rapid elevation 
of its musical taste. This elevation is a fact, not a 
conceit, of American pride, and is as evident to for- 
Testimony to this end— 
not intended to be complimentary, it is true, but testi- 


eigners as it is to ourselves, 


mony nevertheless, and valuable because it was in- 
voluntary—was recently borne by a distinguished 
English correspondent who, writing to a London 
newspaper, remarked: ‘America is the paradise of 
* * 


fiddlers. Steinway and Chickering are kings 


in their way.” ‘This remark was prompted, of course, 
by the interest in music and musical matters everywhere 
apparent, During the last ten years the concerts of 
Thomas and Damrosch in New York and the Cincin- 
nati festivals have had a very important influence not 
only in awakening a general interest in music,-but also 
in creating a demand for the higher order of music. 
Hence has arisen the taste which now prevails for the 
works of Beethoven, Bach, Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Wagner and other great composers, 
whose music was, to say the least, not appreciated by 
the masses before. ‘The Eisteddfod now going on in 
Pennsylvania, and the musical festival to take place in 
this city next May, show the direction of our musical 
taste and will contribute greatly to strengthen and 


improve it. 


MONGST the English exhibitors at the Sydney 
Exhibition, the highest award for both grand 
and upright pianos was obtained by John Brinsmead 
& Sons, of London, who also got special mention for 
improved action. The English papers say that it has 
not been decided yet whether a gold medal will be 
struck, but if it is, it will probably go to John Brins- 
mead & Sons. We have already published the names 
of the American exhibitors of musical instruments 
who received the highest awards. From the way in 
which the awards are classified in the official report, 
which is before us, we infer that the exhibits of one 
country, as America for example, were entered in com- 
petition with each other, and not in competition with 
exhibits of other countries. Thus American exhibitors 
competed among themselves, but not with English ex- 
hibitors and vice versa. An important fact, too, to be 
taken into consideration in this connection, is that 
some of the leading American pianos were not ex- 
hibited by the manufacturers, but by the local agents 
at Sydney, and thus no special preparation was made 
for the purpose. We are informed, for example, by 
Steinway & Sons that the exhibition of their piapos 
was made in that way. 


The Weber Piano in Montreal. 

NOTABLE event in the musical circles of Mon- 

treal this week was a piano recital on Tuesday 
evening to signalize the opening of the New York 
Piano Company’s new music rooms, 226 and 228 St. 
James street. The rooms are about the size of the 
Weber rooms in this city, are divided by colonnades 
and handsomely ornamented by fresco and stucco. 
About five hundred persons, embracing many of the 
most fashionable people of Montreal, and Albert 
Weber of this city, were present. ‘The artist of the 
occasion was Oliver King, pianist to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise, the piano the Weber, and 
the programme, skillfully and satisfactorily performed, 








was as follows: 


1, Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor............. Bach-Liszt. 
9. Preladium afd TO0ccate......0ccccccccees .....Lachner, 
SN sa cc Senki on is a Ass 88 hid win wines EI Chopin. 
4. Ballade a Flat. ....ceccccccccccsccccecs eeecves SiS ccage 
NE RES On Se, Oliver King. 
GC NINO 5 w6 05 65) <5 00% 6 de SSNs sen0 0's ca s0m ps 

7. Impromptu Caprice.......... piiedcgesceweee si 

. ee ee eee er eee Grieg. 
CLONE a task seas ub seh vcs tiiead dew tes ee eeee Henselt. 
Ee pI. <5 oa on ca weteyce ete esos sede es aaueum Liszt. 
13. Valse Caprice. ......s.06 pdeGbdesdvendveves Rubinstein. 








The Merriman Sisters. 


HE two sisters, Marguerite and Julia Merriman, 
have been giving concerts in several of the cities and 
towns of the West for four or five years past with good suc- 
cess. The history of these sisters is a peculiar one. They 
are members of a large family reared in luxury, but by re- 
verses they were reduced to comparative poverty. They 
have been giving concerts to support both themselves and 
the other members of the family. The blind sister is a 
pianiste and is as happy as a bird, and really seems td con- 
sider her misfortune a blessing, so many friends has it raised 
up for her. Her playing is a marvelous revelation of a 
severe mental struggle, which has given her such a fine mu- 
sical conception and such a brilliant and magnetic touch. 
Her singing, combined with her sister, is sweet and pathetic, 
and displays variety and attractiveness cnough to make an 
evening's entertainment very enjoyable. They will be heard 
in concerts in New York in September next. 


The Burdett Organ. 


HIS formidable tone-rival of the piano is attract- 
ing the attention of concert players more and more as 

its many and beautiful tone varieties and contrasts become 
better known. Hence it holds its place in the market as 
against the cheap piano and scamp-organ, and is now meeting 
with a demand which has forced the Burdett Organ Company 
to largely increase its producing facilities at Erie, Pa. Its 
prominence among the resources of instrumental music can- 
not be denied, whether it is considered as an interpreter of 
organ music or of that modern orchestral class of pieces, the 
parlor rendition,of which is so much enjoyed by music-lovers 
of our day. Under the touch of a competent player, the 
Burdett organ seems to have no relationship with the psalm- 


smiting, music-slaughtering seraphim. Its round, clear dia- 
pason, its string-like violoncello, its many other brilliant 
varieties of voice—governed by a most facile action—place a 
wealth of tone-effects at the command of the player, which 
must be otherwise sought for in the orchestra itself. This ex- 
cellence constitutes a chief charm. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to learn of the growing artistic demand for the Bur- 
dett, particularly in Europe ; and it would seem that the day 
is not far distant when players on concert-grand pianos will 














have it as their most delightful adjunct, 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


.---Lucius Merrifield, piano agent, at Worcester, Mass,, 
has failed. 

-++-J. J. Davis, of Plymouth, Pa., was here during the 
current week. 

....Chas. Austin, of Lowell, Mass., paid a flying visit to 
New York this week. 

..--Mr. Bollman, of H. Bollman & Sons, St. Louis, was 
here early in the week. 

...-Mr. Prior, of Prior & Thompson, Scranton, Pa., was 
in New York this week. 








....M. J. Mathews, inventor of the marvelous orguinette, 
is spending the summer at Saratoga. 

....John A. Morrill, of Trenton, N. J., was on this side of 
the Hudson in the first part of the weck. 

...-Mr. Kunkle, of Kunkle Brothers, St. Louis, was 
among this week’s visitors to New York. 

....William B, Tremaine, of Billings & Co., is off fora 
few days’ switch backing at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

....William Steinway sails for Europe on the steamship 
Main at 2 P. M. to-morrow from the Hoboken pier. 

....During the months of July and August Henry F, 
Miller’s piano warerooms and offices, Boston, will be closed 
at 2 P. M. 

....-Mr. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, passed through 
New York on Wednesday on his way to attend the music 
convention at Newport. 

....Frank A. Stratton has been admitted to copartnership 
in the well known ficm of John F. Stratton & Co., of this city. 
The name of the firm remains unchanged. 

.++.J. F. Williams, of the Chase Piano Company, of 
Richmond, Ind., started June 1 on a long trip through the 
Northwest. He may go as far as Salt Lake City. 

....Albert Weber returned to this city from Montreal on 
Thursday morning. He brought back with him an order for 
125 Weber pianos from his Montreal agent, the New York 
Piano Company. He has made this company his general 
agent for Canada. 

....The strike at J. P. Hale’s piano factory has ceased to 
be of any effect, so far as Mr. Hale is concerned. He has all 
the workmen now that he needs, and daily refuses applicants 
from the strikers’ ranks to be taken back to work. On Mon- 
day about noon a number of the strikers collected about the 
factory, presumably for the purpose of trying to intimidate 
the workmen, but they were quickly dispersed by the police, 
and since then no molestation has been attempted by them. 








Mme. Lamber as a Poetic Dramatist. 

ME. JULIETTE LAMBER, on her last Wed- 
nesday, at which there was a great literary gathering, 
produced a poetic play of her own writing for the donne bouche. 
Mme. Lamber’s Wednesdays are the best known entertainments 
in Paris. Hers is the great literary and republican saloon, 
the saloon in which you are sure to hear the latest on dit about 
the fate of ministers and about the prospect of the season’s 
crop in books and pictures. The piece was founded ona 
modern Greek poem which the hostess had read with pleasure 
and dramatized for the French stage. The subject was Gala- 
tea at the moment of her transformation to life under the chisel 
of Pygmalion. She lives, and Pygmalion who, in the play, is 
both a statuary and a King in Cyprus, loves her and invites 
her to share his throne. But she loves Pygmalion’s brother, 
and urges the latter to kill his Prince and benefactor and pos- 
sess himself of the throne so as to enable them to live com- 
fortably ever after. The brother is nearly going to do it, but 
some scruple of decency restrains him at the last moment. 
He only makes believe to kill Pygmalion, and comes back to 
Galatea to announce that the murder is done, in the hope that 
the news of it will be enough to shock herinto repentance. It 
has no such effect. Galatea says: ‘‘Very well—who so happy 
as we?” Her heartlessness so shocks her adorer that, first in- 
voking the permission of the gods, he kills her on the spot as 
too foul to live. This was the basis of the play, and it had its 
little moral in the reflection made by one of the characters or 
by the chorus, that a person made of marble will necessarily 
have a marble heart; and that on the whole, in the manufact- 
ure of woman as an article of luxury, it is better to keep to 
the old material—flesh and blood. It was well written, and 
contained one or two eminently dramatic situations. It would 
not make a great popular play, but it would delight cultivated 
audiences as much as they are delighted by the monologues of 
De Musset. It was read by Mounet-Sully of the Comédie 
Frangaise with all his power and with all his faults. He isa 
terrible declaimer. He has but two notes in his voice, one 
very piano, the other a roar; but whether you had to praise or 
blame him for this you were always sure to be charmed by the 
very great purity and clearness of his French diction. Each 
word came out of his mouth round and smooth, a pearl of 
pronunciation. After the reading there was dancing, and in 
the intervals of the dancing the younger Coquelin recited some 
of those comic pieces for which he has a reputation in French 
drawing rooms. They were so good that I dare not speak 
about them, for fear of having to devote this letter to nothing 
else. He has any amount of fun in his face, which is a true 
comic mask. He has only to look to make you laugh, and 
when he both looks and speaks too the effect is irresistible.— 


Paris correspondence N. Y. World. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


~ (ituste publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.} 











J. M. Russell, Boston. 


1. Public School ee iii seipendeaous J. Emerson. 
2. Pocket Manual and Music Reader........ Web shes devs J. P. Cobb. 

3. Tantum Pine Sebcccccadensscpeccceccesccuncces sages C. C. Stearns. 
4. Ave, Maria.....+--. ase 9 Ved gconsekbese sveneecees cee Mendelssohn, 
s. Glory to God........+-+.0+++++ (Christmas anthem).. ... Trowbridge. 
6. Night... ...0seesseee eres scence eens (mixed voices). ...Rheinberger. 
A Slumber Song .... -e-seeseeeceeerere ped .... Kucken, 

8. Nightingale.......0..- sseccce cess . (male voices). ...Schubert. 

g. Sir Patrick DRMEIE ES a cnreceddsRch cacacehdsnccobbdenedite De Pearsall. 
1o. When Mary Wasa Lassie.......... ...... (ballad)....C. C. Stearns. 
a1. We Two AlOO®. . 2.20055 eden cence. cdcosecccees (song)....J. C. Alden, Jr. 
12. To Stay at Home is Best...........- Peeewsvers ove. Ve. Gistile. 
13. The Drum Major of Schneider's Band.................. A. J. Bundy. 


No. 1.—No doubt this book is a useful and available one 
for the purpose it is intended, but the editor’s musical contri- 
butions are not of a very high order; neither are they well or 
even correctly harmonized. For instance, in the tune 
“Dwight,” page 14, a consecutive octave occurs between alto 
and bass, third and fourth lines, Other passages in this tune 
are not pure or good. Again, on page 22, tune ‘‘ Spaulding,” 
a consecutive fifth occurs between soprano and bass, middle 
of third line. Other similar false harmonies might be indi- 
cated, but these are sufficient to prove the necessity of a care- 
ful revision of the volume. 

No. 2.—A useful little work for the purpose intended by the 
author. It does not advance any new ideas, but places simply 
and intelligently before the reader the information sought to 
be conveyed. The work is intended for the use of singing 
schools, conventions, classes and private teaching. 

No. 3—Displays musical knowledge, but very little inven- 
tion. The themes are more or less commonplace, and are not 
treated with the slighteet show of originality, It will be fairly 
effective when well sung. 

No. 4.—This beautiful and well known music needs no 
comment. The characteristic syncopated accompaniment on 
F is as novel as effective. 

No. 5.—A weak sacred work, truly, especially the alto solo. 
Boston should scarcely issue such music. 

No. 6.—A work which will prove very interesting to choral 
societies. The text is treated with skill. The music contains 
many beautiful effects, especially the passage wedded to the 
words, ‘‘ The Stars Move on Their Pathway.” The accom- 
paniment throughout is rich and varied, and calculated to 
heighten the effect of the voice parts. ‘‘ Night” should be- 
come a standard composition in the repertory of every society 
of mixed voices. It will repay for the necessary study which 
will be required before it can be satisfactorily interpreted, 

No. 7.—Well written, but not particularly pleasing. It is 
hardly likely to become popular. 

No. 8.—Very graceful music which must be more and more 
appreciated the oftener it is heard. The part for the first tenor 
is a trifle difficult, and lies somewhat too much in the upper 
register, especially so, considering the standard pitch now 
A ‘‘counter tenor” or ‘‘ male alto” is almost re- 
It should be in the hands of every 


prevalent. 
quired to do it justice. 
male quartet. 

No. g—Is written for a double chorus (five parts each), and 
is full of effective contrapuntal passages. To perform it with 
anything like certainty and a proper effect a good deal of prac- 
tice will be necessary, which will, however, pay. Only a well 
educated and able musician could write in such a style and in 
so many parts, 

No. 1o.—A pretty and tuneful ballad, but bordering too 
closely upon the ‘‘ song and chorus” style to be wholly satis- 
factory. It may become popular. Compass, F to F. 

No. 11.—Quite well written and conceived, proving the 
composer to bea good musician. It is not a song calculated 
to please average listeners at ordinary concerts, but it will 
please those possessed of a somewhat cultivated taste. It can 
be recommended to such. Compass, D to G, 

Ne, 12.—Rather more commonplace than are usually this 
composer’s songs. It savors too much of the very cheap bal- 
lad style, and thus cannot please those who care for the higher 
class compositions. Compass, D sharp to E. 

No. 13.—A very good piece of its kind and generally well 
written. It iscertain of a good success wherever and when- 
ever sung. The accompaniment is quite a characteristic one. 
Mistakes are apparent. 





O. Ditson & Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
B. ne SN conc cig x caniiensitsen, caueeseun .(song)....M. Wellings. 
2, General Garfield’s Grand March. ........ ...-(piano)....E. Mark. 
3- Rarky Mami BRaPOR soc. c ct ccctcccccieds * .. C. Faust. 
“  .....L, Streabbog. 


4 Le Bawendi bosses ceeebny vaos 5s ony ee 
5. Pleasant Memories, Dance Fantastique......... —_ — S  - 
© Pringpe TH Ge snc ccacnenccsiecensasencaa ¥ . Le Baron. 


7. Tyrolese Seg, cas 62 <s- 05 460-0 cases couees (piano duet). ...J. Low. 

No. 1.—Written after the Scotch ballad style; is pretty and 
graceful. It appeals to a large class of music lovers, and can 
hardly fail to become quite popular. Compass, D to E. 

Vo, 2—Does not flatter General Garfield much, if the music 
were to be taken as an index of his worth. The subjects 
are common and hackneyed, just suited to children of all 
growths, 

No. 3—Makes a bright and raking march. 
are full of snap and ‘‘ go.” 


The motives 


No. 4.—The composer has failed to make this piece inter- 


weak, and thus even amateurs will hardly admire it. 

No. 5.—A very successful piece of its kind. The music is 
bright and pleasing, although lacking originality, and, to 
young people, must be very acceptable. 

No. 6.—A waltz that can hardly fail to please the multitude 
by its graceful swing. The themes are quite melodious and 
well treated. 

No. 7.—A simple piece that can be understood and appre- 
ciated on a first hearing. It will be much called for. 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York. 


1. Evening Song, musical sketch.................... (piano)... J. Pedross. 
2. In the House of Mourning, musical sketch ....... wa 5 
Wk NOs 0 caw eens ntecne 6s Fe ceoctuin vi - be 

be FRRIGI, 0 0.0 ots. Cadac eneeee ee, fe eee — 

5. The Flower Girl........ .. ae eee 

6. In Far Distance............ oS eeeenes ager 


No. 1.—A simple little strain in the key of B major, which 
can be commended for its beauty and melodious charm. Only 
one page in length. 

Ne. 2.—A solemn choral march, with a middle part of a 
somewhat dramatic character. It is ably written, and should 
become a standard work. 

No. 7.—Unusually graceful and flowery. It tells of the 
early spring when everything in nature is leaping into life. It 
requires a delicate touch to do it justice. One page. Key, 
E major. 

No. 4.—A piece of greater importance than many of the 
others. The chief idea is well treated, and indicates that the 
composer is capable of writing much larger and more artistic 
works than those before us. The intermediate section is in C 
sharp major. 

No. 5.—Not the most interesting of the series, but still 
pretty and pleasing. Key, A major. 

No. 6.—One of the group that shows the composer in a 
very favorable light. The subject is well chosen and set off 
well, and the harmony rich and suggestive. Mr. Pedross is a 
“‘tone-painter.” 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 








ARAMBURO.—Signor Aramburo left Italy on the 12th inst. for 
Rio Janeiro, purposely to fulfill his engagements in Havana 
and Mexico. 

BAGIER.—M. Bagier, ex-impresario of the Italian Theatre 
and Orient Theatre of Madrid, has recently died. 

BisHop.—Anna Bishop arrived in New York on the 12th, 
after a residence of several years in London. She proposes 
to reside permanently in this city, but does not expect to sing 
in concerts, although those who have heard her singing lately 
remarked that her voice is wonderfully preserved. 

Beriioz.—The Nouvelle Revue in its last number be- 
gins the publication of a new series of Hector Berlioz’s 
private letters. These letters, which were written to intimate 
friends, are far more interesting and unstudied than those 
published in the composer’s memoirs and elsewhere. They 
are preceded by a short, earnest preface by Charles Gounod, 
who, as some may be surprised to hear, is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the greatest of all French musicians. 

CartTe.—D’Oyly Carte arrived in this city on the steamship 
Gallia from Liverpool on Monday. 

D’ALBERT.—Little Master D'Albert, the son of the famous 
composer of dance music, had the honor of playing before 
Queen Victoria. His master, Arthur Sullivan, accompanied 
the wonderful litthe boy, who played a whole programme 
which the Queen selected. When he came to play Liszt's 
‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise” the Queen rose from her seat per- 
fectly astonished, and stood behind his chair expressing her 
satisfaction and her pleasure in the most gracious manner. 
Little D’Albert is not only a remarkable pianist, but the com- 
poser of a canon for sixteen voices. He holds the Queen's 
scholarship in the Kensington Training School. 

ENGsTROM.—Engstrom, the bass of the old Swedish quartet, 
was a passenger on the Naragansett when she went down. 

Gorr.—George C. Gott, the pianist, has been engaged by 
the Kearsarge House, at Conway, for the summer. 

GUENTHER.—Annie Guenther has an engagement to sing in 
Providence during the summer. According to a Boston 
paper she has signed a two years’ contract with the Conley 
& Barton New York Opera Company, to begin in September. 

HenscueLt.—Herr Henschel starts on his first visit to 
America next month with his Aancée, Lilian Bailey, an 
American, and her family. 


esting. Aside from the triviality of the subjects, the effect is | 


| 


acknowledgment of a copy of his ** Mozart Depicted by his 
Contemporaries,” was not merely one of formality entirely, 
but contained an inclosure of a more tangible character. By 
this it appears that the Heidelberg professor is one whom 
kings delight to honor. 

Oscoop.—Mrs. J. M. Osgood will make the trip home from 
England forthe express purpose of appearing at the Worces- 
ter Musical Festival. 

PaGanza.—Sefior Paganza, a Spanish tenor, who has made 
a furer in Madrid and Paris salons, is expected at Covent 
Garden in a few days. 
fect. 

RiaAcp.—Signor Rialp, of Mapleson's troupe, sailed for 
London yesterday to rejoin the company. 


Gustave Doré says he is quite per- 


Ricuter.—Hans Richter has left London, and Signor 
Arditi conducted ** Lohengrin” on last Mouday. The Lon- 
don papers have simply gone mad over Richter's conducting, 
and at the last concert some of his lady admirers nearly 
fought over a broken baton. Richter is an excellent con- 
ductor, gifted with a large amount of taste and common 
sense, but is far from being the genius that London critics 
make him out. ‘‘ Among the blind the one-eyed is king,” 
and compared with the conductors of opera in London 
Richter is a master of his craft. 

Sasse@LLa.—Greca Sassella has just died in Milan, ex-artist 
of the Teatro Milanese. 

Sivori.—The celebrated violinist, Sivori, was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, June 2. 

Scauisi.—Scalisi, the renowned maestro, has arrived in 
Milan, He is orchestral conductor and impresario of San 
Carlo Theatre, Naples. 

ScaRLAtTIL—Scarlatti, the new impresario of the Licco 
Theatre, Barcelona, has arrived in Milan, with the intention 
of forming the company for that theatre. 

Sempricnu.—Sembr ch has set the seal on her triumph by 
her second performance of Zwcia, Such a sensation as she 
has caused has not been known at the advent of a new singer 
for years past. This week she appears in the ‘ Sonnambu- 
la,” and by degrees, as the popular voice insists, which it in- 
fallibly will, and as Patti's opposition to allow her to sing 


what she terms her parts is worn away, the public will have 
an opportunity of hearing her in more important characters, 

TscHalkowsky.—Tschatkowsky is composing an opera, 
entitled ‘‘ Joan d'Arc.” 

UsiGLio.—There were great attractions at the Vittorio 
Emanuale, Torino, at the representation for the benefit of 
Maestro Usiglio; Nouvelli, the renowned tenor, sang there 
for the first time, who, in the ‘‘ Faust’’ romance, was very 
much admired and applauded. Usiglio also was very flat- 
teringly honored. 

Vicini.—It is very probable that next autumn the new 
‘* Mora,” composed by Luigi Vicini, will be represented on 
the boards of the Teatro Sociale, of Lecco. 

Wuitney.—Mrs, F. P. Whitney is to spend the summer at 
Saratoga. 

WacGner.—Richard Wagner has been entertained during 
his sojourn in Italy not only by various musical societies, but 
by numerous civil officers of high rank. 
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KoMMISSARJEVSKY.—Theodore Kommissarjevsky, the cele- 
brated tenor of the Russian opera, who has already acquired 
a good name in Italian opera, has been named court singer 
to His Majesty the King of Greece. 

Leavitt.—M. B. Leavitt, now in London, has engaged for 
the coming season, in connection with the new English Opera 
Burlesque Company, Marie Williams, Mlle. Dolaro, Alice 
May, Alma Stanley and Nellie Bouverie. Mr. Leavitt has 
also purchased several of the London successes, both bur- 
lesque and operas bouffes, for presentation in this country. 

Non..—Dr. Nohl, of Heidelberg, whose name is familiar 
to most readers of musical literature, has received from 
the Empress of Austria a special letter of thanks for his biog- 








raphy of Haydn, and the note from the Emperor William in 
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....A concert for the benefit of the refugees and the starv- 
ing of Asia Minor, given recently at the Hotel Continental, 
Paris, realized $5,000. The programme was brilliant, and 
MM. de Diaz de Soria, Duchesne, Coquelin the elder, Worms, 
Coquelin the younger, Glucci and Delsart, and Mmes. Marie 
Heilbron, Barbot, Haman, Favart, Broisart, and others cov- 
ered themselves with glory. Mile. Beaumaine took the place 
of Mme. Judic, who was ill. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 











edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 

















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennia! Ex- 
hibition. & 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 





a) 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St, New York. 








| Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand 








ase Plano Co, 


#PIANOS.# Ric mond, nd 


B~ THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE be 





HENRY F. MILLER, 


Grand, Parlor Grand, Upright, Square and Patent Pedal Upright 


PIANOFORTES 


TRIUMPHANT.| dave YYon the Lead. 


Centennial The only house which received this 








TWO AWARDS. 


supreme recompense for Pianos in the 
Main Exhibition Building. 





Liebling, Sherwood, Adams, Galassi, 
Conly, Annie Louise Cary Clara Louise 
USED BY ALL THE GREATT] Kellogg, Rmma Thursby, Emma Abbott, 

ARTISTS Papen pei, Marie oze, Remenyi, 
, Mapleson &c., in Concerts in Boston 
and elsewhere. 


Artists 





Used in the finest Concerts in the 
leading cities of the United States— 


MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED 
CONCERTS IN SEASONS 76-79. 





eae : : : atm Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Phila- 

Concerts. ONE HUNDRED CONCERTS delphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y': Cleveland, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, '79. |] O.—used with Grand Orchestra. 

S. Liebling says: ‘“‘I regard it as the 

PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY THE] PE.” ae ‘in Gepost togy have 

The Best. LEADING ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. to all others.” Similar words from 


eney Mapleson, Carl Zerrahn, Sher- 


wood, &c 











The success of the Henry F. Miller Pianos has led to the introduction of bogus Miller Pianos in 
various sections, The trade and the public are cautioned against such impositions. 


Warerooms and Manufactory, 614 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


-—§ ESTABLISHED 18568. i— 


DECKER & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Cerra: Square and ——— 
iP IANOS. 


Indorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians and Critics, for 
Tone, Touch and Superior Workmanship. 








The Highest Standard of Excellence Attained and Maintained. 





FACTORY anpD WAREROOMS: 
1550 Third Avenue, cor. 87th Street, New York. 





CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a similar name. 








THE MARVELOUS ORGUINGTTE. 


~The Musical Wonder of the Age. 
Guaranteed to give more satisfaction for The Orguinette is destined to be found in 


the money than any other musica! Instru- | every household in the civilized world.—J/. 
ment ever manufactured, Y. Trade Journal, 


—— Any one can perform on it 
| without musical knowledge, 
| producing the most soul- 
| inspiring music, besides 

being able to perform all 
the latest and most popu- 
| lar airs, Sacred music, 
Operatic airs, Hornpipes, 
| Reels, Waltzes, Polkas. It 
is perfect in execution, sur- 
| passing the most finished and 
highly educated performer. 
| Excellentintone, Simple in 
principle, Durable in every 
part, it is unlimited in its va- 
riety of tunes. It isa marvel 
| of cheapness and the KING 
| of musical instruments. 


CABINET ORQUINETTE. 


Our Larest Departure. 


: | A Child Can Perform on It. 





J Send for C siemens 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 
No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ALBRECHT & Co's 


NOTICE 10 PIANO DEALERS! 


We are seeking t establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 








THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to be 
unequaled by any other make, and acknowledged by 
all as the present Standard. 

Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “ Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


_..-This is the last week of ‘* Kit” at Wallack’s. 
_..This is the last week of ‘‘The Child Stealer” at Niblo’s 


Garden. 

_...Frederick Paulding continues in ‘“*The Love of his 
Life” at the Union Square Theatre. 

_...‘' Hazel Kirke” is still running at the Madison Square 
Theatre, and is now in its sixth month. 

_...The Salsbury Troubadours sailed for Liverpool on 
Tuesday last by the steamship Wisconsin. 

..--Mrs. Boucicault has sold her house and lot, 104 East 
Fifteenth street, to Augustus C. Francioli for $19,000. 

_...Rachel Noah is spending a few weeks with her friend, 
Mrs. Alice Smith, in the Highlands of Massachusetts. 

_...The Boston Park Theatre closed its season last Satur- 
day, with the farewell performances of ‘‘ The Tourists.” 





....Minnie Cummings, under the management of Max 
Strakosch, is shortly to appear at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
in a new play. 

....The third season of the Criterion Comedy Company 
will open on the oth of August at Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago, 
with ‘‘ Freaks.” 

....‘'Our Boarding House” was reproduced at Niblo’s 
Garden with new scenery on Monday evening, and will be 
coatinued through the week. 


....Walter Emden’s plans for D’Oyly Carte’s new ‘‘Savoy 
Theatre,” London, met with some resistance, but were finally 
passed by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


...-Alice Oates will next season head a company to be 
called ‘‘ The Favorite.” It will play a new three-act comedy 
entitled ‘‘ Long Branch, or Seaside Summer Scenbs.” 


....The report of the death of Kate Santley is contradicted 
by Vanity Fair, It says that Miss Santley has been extremely 
ill and for the last eight months has been confined to her bed, 
but she is now convalescent and is staying at Ramsgate. 


....The Haverly Coiored Minstrels will appear next Mon- 
day at Niblo’s Garden in a carnival of fun, and with the aid 
of new scenery by Voeghtlin. The company is to include 
100 picked performers, a double tier of twenty grotesque end 
men, three middle men, several bands of plantation ‘‘ shout- 
ers” and ‘‘ jawbone” choruses, 


....-Edwin Booth will give a farewell entertainment on 
Monday afternoon, at the Madison Square Theatre, to aid the 
fund for the erection of a statue of Edgar Allen Poe in Cen- 
tral Park. The sale of seats began on Thursday. Clara 
Morris, Ole Bull, Signor Tagliapietra, the Madison Square 
Company, and others will appear in a novel programme. 


....The Royalty Theatre, Dean street, near Soho square, 
London, passes into the management of Miss Kate Lawler on 
Saturday. In the evening were produced Frank Marshall’s 
comedy of ‘‘False Shame,” and H. J. Byron’s burlesque, ‘‘ La 
Sonnambula.” In the former piece Charles Sugden, who has 
long been absent from the London stage, and who has mar- 
tied the late Countess of Desart, appeared as Lord Chilton, a 
character of which the late Mr. Montague was the original 
representative. 


....Henry Irving will appear as the Last of the Tribunes 
in W. G, Wills’ poetical play of *‘ Rienzi” at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, early next season, The play is entirely 
original, and differs in its treatment of the subject from Lord 
Lytton’s novel and Miss Mitford’s tragedy bearing the same 
name. The scenery and costumes illustrative of ancient 
Rome are already in preparation, and will be of a superb de- 
scription, as well as of great antiquarian interest. This nov- 
elty will supersede the contemplated revival of ‘‘ Coriolanus.”* 

y:...Frederick A. Schwab, who it is understood has been 
designated by Henry E. Abbey as manager for the Sarah 
Bernhardt season at Booth’s Theatre next November, sailed 
by the Germanic on Saturday for London and Paris to assist 
in the engagement of a company of French artists to support 
the famous actress. The action against Mlle, Bernhardt by 
the Director of the Comédie Frangaise was tried on Friday, 
but judgment was deferred for one week. The counsel for 
the prosecution claimed 300,000 francs ($60,000) damages be- 
cause the defendant had broken her engagement for the pur- 
pose of obtaining money. The Judge Advocate said he did 
not think the amount claimed excessive. 

....Genevieve Ward has three dresses in ‘‘Forget Me 
Not.” The first is a dinner dress—a rich and sober arrange- 
mentin black and gold; black satin bodice and draperies 
over yellow and black striped underskirt, the black satin 
heavily trimmed with gold fringe; gold ear-rings of classic 
pattern and a small gold coronet in the hair. The second isa 
walking costume of sang-de-boeuf-colored cashmere over silk 
of the same shade; a bonnet and feathers to match; pink 
roses fastened in the bodice and in the bonnet. The third 
dress isan evening costume of jonquil-colored satin; train 
skirt open in front, showing a gold-brown satin under-dress; 
4 trail of roses, with russet and green leaves, trimming the 
—e and train; roses in the hair and diamonds around the 
throat. 

--+.‘* All the Rage” had a good reception at the Boston 
Theatre last week. On Saturday the theatre was closed for 
the season, It will open with ‘Hearts of Oak,” for a pre- 


liminary season on August 23, and the regular season will 
begin with F. S. Chaufrau’s “ Kit.” 

.+++Frank Mayo will open in Liverpool early in July. 

.--.Denman Thompson reopens at the Boston Theatre in 
January. 

..--Blanche De Bar has opened a dramatic school in 
Chicago. 

.-- Haverly’s colored minstrels delighted Boston audi- 
ences last week at the Ashland Garden. 

..--Annie Pixley is at Fort Snelling, resting from this 
season's success, and recruiting for another campaign. 

-.+.J. Rosenbaum, manager of the Rentz-Santley Novelty 
Company, is in the city filling time for his combination. 

....Marion Earl, a young actress of beauty and talent, will 
be one of the features of a permanent company during the 
coming season. 

...Carrie Turner who has several times read in Boston is 
to take the road next season, under the management of Al- 
baugh, of the Albany Opera House. , 

...-Fred. Stinson’s company opened the summer season at 
the Academy of Music, Halifax, June 16, in Evangeline. 
Henry S. Dixey appeared as Ze Blanc, and Sadie Martinot 
and Mary Shaw assumed the leading rdles. ° 

..--M. B. Leavitt, who is at present in Europe, has se- 
cured for his numerous combinations for the season of 1880- 
81, some leading attractions of the English stage, and will 
present an array of talent unsurpassed in the history of 
amusements. 

....-Max Strakosch has a novelty for next season in the 
form of the play ‘‘ Nora’s Vow,” by Emily Schiff, the cele- 
brated French authoress. The leading female part will be 
assumed by a young lady whose power, he says, will rival 
Mary Anderson’s. 

...»Mrs, F. W. Lander gave a garden party at her resi- 
dence on Capitol Hill, Washington, to bid farewell to her 
many friends before her trip to Europe. She sails on Satur- 
day with her two adopted sons to put them under the best 
teachers for the stage. The guests included the literary so- 
ciety of which Mrs. Lander is a member and General Garfield 
the president. 

....Grace Thorne, daughter of C. R. Thorne, Jr., of the 
Union Square Company, and W. C. Donaldson, son of a 
well known government official at Toronto, were married 
Wednesday, June 9, at Corning, N. Y. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Mr. Tynin of that place. At the time of 
her marriage both she and the groom were members of Harry 
Osborne’s Dramatic’Company. 

....A great spectacular piece is to be brought out at the 
Boston Theatre this fall, for which Eugene Tompkins is 
securing attractions abroad. He has already engaged in 
Paris Mlle. Fontibel, the premiere danseuse at the Chatelet; 
Jeanne Dumas, another professional light, and Mlle. Aenea, 
the flying dancer, who has created such a furore by her aerial 
flights in ‘‘ Les Pilules du Diable.” He is to sail for home 
July 1. 

..--John M. Hickey has organized a company for the pro- 
duction of an absurdity of the prevailing style. The title is 
“A Flock of Geese,” and it is claimed to be the best play of 
its class. Specialties will be introduced by Add Ryman, 
Bryant and Hoey, Hugh Fay and Amy Lee. D.S. Thomas, 
at present principal agent of Barnum’s Greatest Show on 
Earth, will have charge of the advertising department. Mr. 
Hickey is also manager of the Barney Macauley and Alice 
Oates Opera Company. 

....-Among the many American dramatic authors of the 
present day, there is probably not one of greater promise 
than W. Elliott Barnes of this city. Hislatest success, *‘Only 
a Farmer’s Daughter,” created a decided sensation in dra- 
matic circles, but in his new play, ‘‘A Marriage Certificate,” 
to be produced at the Union Square Theatre the coming 
season, it is said he shows more originality and power than 
any native dramatist has yet done, and bids fair in the near 
future to rank with such distinguished authors as D’Ennery | 
or Sardou. 





....Her Majesty the Queen has recently granted a charter | 
or the establishment of a royal academy of music in Scot- | 
land. Glasgow, as the richest and most art-loving city in the | 
northern kingdom, has, of course, taken the lead, and it is 
expected that about £30,000 will be subscribed by that town, 
and about £10,000 by Edinburgh. The Duke of Buccleugh | 
has been nominated president of the academy, and a hitch | 
which was likely to occur, owing to the not very great popu- 
larity of Sir Herbert Oakeley, has been obviated by appoint- 
ing the professor at Edinburgh University hon. vice presi- 
dent ex oficio, A committee of management, drawn equally 
from Glasgow and Edinburgh, has been nominated, and the 
affair, with clever business men at its head, will soon be in | 
full working order. There will, it is expected, be scholar- 
ships and exhibitions founded at the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Music, but the scheme is chiefly framed in order that those | 
who, after a preliminary test examination, show an aptitude 
for music, shall be instructed in their art at a moderate ex- 
pense. The Royal Scottish Academy of Music will supply a 
want much felt in Glasgow and Edinburgh, in which cities 
the love of art is great and its competent teachers but few.— 
London Figaro. 








| ciety, under the direction of Dr. J. F. 


May Fielding. 


E venture to say a few words to the lovers of the 
drama in Buffalo. 

during the ‘‘ heated term” large audiences are not the rule. 
But, during the coming week, a piece is to be performed at 
the theatre which has had an immense run in New York city, 
has drawn very large audiences in Boston, has been received 
with favor everywhere, and is just the sort of piece one can en- 


The season is far advanced, and 


joy, even at a mid-summer performance. Catherine Lewis 
takes the leading réle, and is admirably adapted to the part. 
But for the people of Buffalo the most interesting feature of 
the ‘* Royal Middy” is the fact that it affords them an oppor- 
tunity to see May Fielding (Mrs. R. R. Cornell) for the first 
time since she went upon the stage, and in a part in which she 
has been most successful. This lovely lady is now reaping 
the reward for her perseverance and courage. At first she en- 
countered obstacles that threatened to mark her entry upon a 
professional career with misfortune. At the time of her debué 
she was so sick that she only left her bed to struggle through 
the part assigned to her, and hardly had she recovered a little 
Strength, when severe illness attacked her children; so that 
for many months it was hard, uphi!! work for her. But she 
has risen superior to every discouragement, and now is the re- 
cipient of well merited, enthusiastic criticism wherever she 
appears. During her residence in Buffalo, Mrs. Cornel! made 
hosts of friends, for she was always ready to give to those who 
had the privilege of slight acquaintance with her. A talented, 
accomplished, charming woman, her hosts of friends in this 
city wished her every success when she left others the benefit 
of her talents, and displayed an amiability of disposition that 
charmed even them to appear as May Fielding at Daly's The- 
atre. These friends will soon have an opportunity to give 
** May Fielding” substantial proof of the sincerity of their con- 
gratulations and the steadfastness of their friendship and es- 
teem. In writing toa friend in Buffalo, she says: “I am se 
anxious for the time to come when I shall appear there before 
my friends; it seems as though the intervening week would 
never pass.” We sincerely hope that her heart will be glad- 
dened by the sight of a full house; for she has so many friends 
here that there ought not to be a vacant seat, at least in the 
dress-circle of the theatre. She deserves a warm, hearty wel- 
come, and we are sure she will have it. Always dear to an 
actress is the sound of applause; but its refreshing, stimulat- 
ing effect is increased tenfold when prompted by loving hearts 
and willing hands. We again express the hope that May 
Fielding will have a chance to show her associates in the cast 
of the ‘‘ Royal Middy” how many true and appreciative friends 
she hasin Buffalo. We happen to know that Mr. Daly says 
that few actresses have given so many signs of ultimate success 
as May Fielding has during these twelve months of initiation 
and probation.—Auffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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..--On Monday, May 31, the Highbury Philharmonic So- 
Bridge, organist at 
Westminster Abbey, produced a new cantata, expressly writ- 
ten for the society by Dr. Bridge, and entitled ‘‘ Boadicea, 
Queen of the Iceni.” 
gagements in town prevented many of those who would like 
to have heard Dr. Bridge's new cantata from attending the 
first performance, and detailed notice of the work must there- 
fore necessarily be reserved until a period when there are fewer 
demands upon time and space. 
that the vocal score consists of twelve numbers, the character 
of Boadicea being assigned to the soprano, of the Aessenger to 
the contralto, of the Centurion to the tenor, and of the Drard 
to the bass; while there is a chorus representing respectively 


At this season of the year pressing en- 


It may, however, be mentioned 


ancient Britons and Roman soldiers. The action of the libret- 


to, which is from the pen of Miss G. E. Troutbeck (whose 





lyrics, it may be mentioned, show alike delicate fancy and 
strong poetic power), begins at the point where the Queen of 
the Iceni has been driven from her castle by the 
soldiers, who, in the midst of their feast, sing a chorus in 
praise of the Roman power. 
ments her hapless condition, and appeals in a soprano air to 
the Druids for advice and assistance. 
foretell the downfall of Rome, while the (en/mrien, in a tenor 
recitative and aria, derides the conceit of the savages. Tak- 
ing heart at the prophecy of the Druids, Aoadicea, in a recita- 
tive, calls her people to arms, and the next number is a choral 
march of Britons on their way to attack the invaders 


Roman 
Boadicea in the meantime la- 


The Druids, in a chorus, 


During 


the battle which ensues, the chief Druid has a bass solo, a 


prayer for the success of the Britons; but a chorus of Roman 
soldiers soon shows that the victory is with Rome; and Aoud 
icea, after a soprano aria, dies by her own hand, to prevent 
the ignominy of being carried prisoner to Rome. A dirge of 
British women follows, and the cantata concludes with a 
chorus in which the people foretell that Rome shall have her 
day and perish, but that Britain shall long flourish in freedom. 
So far as can be judged from the vocal score, Dr. Bridge's 
music is a remarkable specimen of sound musicianship, com- 
bined with a lack of any special difficulty. What its effect 
will be when heard with full orchestral accompaniments, | am 
of course unable to judge. But it seems, so far as the vocal 
score can show us, to be an admirable example of a work 
written for a local choir, and similarly suitable for other 
choirs, and in which the composer, without seeking for diffi- 
culties, puts forward music worthy his own celebrity and that 


| of the office he holds.—Lendon Figaro. 
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Amusements. 


Professional Cards. 


D. L. DOWNING, 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 










































































































































































Band Leader........... --+-711 Broadway, N. Y. City. | Leader.... Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 
ADISON SQUARE THEATRE, Begins at 8:30. | [This department has been established togivemem- | ANTHONY REIFF, JR., G. WEIGAND, 
pS oo bch “ey ee oe ©- | bers of the musical and theatrical profession an oppor- | violin .................. 246 West aust st., N.Y. City, | Leader ............seeeee 23 East roth st., N. Y. City, 
STE ELE MACKAYE Bie vs tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
STE ed SAAS re EPP anager. wie 
- Beate bendeoment Cheqive in the world. — public, Cards under this heading will be inserted fur “ad REUTER, F. W. ZANLIG, 
as uble Stage that avoids tedi inter i ~ ‘ 
PRETES between the acts me ; $10 per year each.] mde i5) oh a”... 82 Second ave., N. Y. City. DIE» ccans wbawidnesace 118 East 13th st., N. Y. City, 
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FRANK WILLIAMS, 
315 W. Nineteenth st., N. Y. City. 


J. F. BRIEN, 
New York Mirror, 12 Union Square, N. Y. City. 





EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 
Leading Lady, Daly’s Theatre, Season 1880-81. 





Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth st. Theatre. 


PURE FIRST CLASS TENOR IS OPEN 
for an engagement in either Catholic or Prot- 
estant Church. Best of references. 
Address RELIABLE, 
. Musical Courier Office, 74 Duane St., New York. 
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[mporter and Publisher of heet, ()rehestra, and Band Music, 
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Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 


nent Soloists, such as: Madame 
Chas. De Janon 





Mr. 
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Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 
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r. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 
Piccolos, ** Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
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ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands. ]} 








_..-Alfred J. Eyre has been appointed organist to the 
Crystal Palace, the vacancy at which institution, it will be 
recollected, was caused by the decease of Mr. Coward. 


_...W. T. Best, the celebrated composer and adapter of 
organ music, and for many years the organist of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, has been granted a Civil List pension of 
£100 a year, in recognition of his services to music. 

....Eugene Thayer, the Boston organist, has just com- 
pleted a full orchestral suite of five numbers. It is about 
the length of a symphony, and will be brought out at an early 
date. Mr. Thayer goes West in July for a six weeks’ engage- 
ment, after which he may goto England for concerts in Liver- 
pool, Leeds and London. 

_...S. B. Whitney, Boston, gave an organ concert at 
Beverly, Mass., on Tuesday evening, June 15, purposely to 
display the new organ in the Unitarian Church of that city. 
This makes the nine hundred and ninety-eighth organ that 
has been built at the factory of Hook & Hastings. It takes 
the place of an old instrument, the twenty-eighth built by the 
same firm. The concert is reported to have been a success. 

....The organ concerts at Trocadéro have been resumed 
by M. Guilmant, and are equally as successful as last year. 
They are a favorite rendezvous for Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, who have a weakness for Handel and choirs. The tal- 
ent of M. Guilmant as organist of Trinity Church and the 
Conservatoire of Music satisfies the most exacting taste. 
Several leading artists contribute their skilled assistance as 
pianists, violinists and harpists. The programme is always 
unusually well selected, including not only Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, but melodies from Gounod, 
minuets from Boccherini, and fugues from Frescobaldi. The 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries are ransacked for their 
choicest morceaux. The orchestra is led by M. Ed. Colonne, 
a name to conjure with, M. Guilmant is doing much to edu- 
cate French taste for serious, almost oratorio, music. The 
place is to be occupied, and he is resolved to monopolize the 
field. 

....With some orders of mind all religious music must of 

necessity be sombre and dull; otherwise it fails, according to 
their definition, to be sacred music at all. That thisisa 
mistake most of our readers will readily admit. A state of 
gloom is not one of health, but rather a morbid condition 
of existence. Sacred music cannot be defined, neither can it 
be inclosed within the borders of this or that particular 
creed or dogma. It embraces all varieties of musical thought 
and expression; the creations of one mind making us solemn, 
and the fancies of another causing us to rejoice. As an 
instance, genial Haydn was invariably cheerful, and the 
following story, so characteristic of old ‘‘ Papa,” is well 
authenticated. When the poet Carpani inquired of the 
master how it happened that his church music was always so 
cheerful, Haydn replied, with almost child-like simplicity, 
‘‘T cannot make it otherwise. I compose according to the 
thoughts I feel; and when I think upon the Eternal, my heart 
is so full of joy that the notes dance and leap, as it were, 
from my pen; and since He has given me a cheerful 
heart, it will be pardoned me that I serve Him with a cheerful 
spirit.” 

....According to a recent issue of the Petersburg (Va.) 
Index-A ppeal, the organ built by Wm. M. Wilson, of this city, 
for the Second Presbyterian Church, has been formally 
opened. The instrument is well spoken of by the above 
paper, as also the one built by the same fizm for Grace P, E. 
Church, same city. The concert in the Second Presbyterian 
Church is thus reported in the paper before mentioned: The 
new organ just erected in the Second Presbyterian Church 
was used for the first time last night in the concert and recital 
given at that church. It is a fine instrument and of very 
handsome build. Its capacity was well tested last night in 
the presence of a large audience, by master performers, and 
all agree that it is an instrument of remarkable sweetness 
and power. In the opinion of good judges, while there are 
organs of larger size in the State, there are few of sweeter 
tone. The organ is from the factory of William Wilson, New 
York. The instrumental pieces were performed by George 
W. Scott, Dr. Cowan, the organist of Monumental Church in 
Richmond, and Mr. Bishop, the organist of the Second 
Church. The vocal portion of the programme was rendered 
by ladies and gentlemen from the different choirs in the city. 
The whole constituted a programme of great excellence and 
afforded much enjoyment. The following was the programme: 


I. Overture, organ solo, ‘‘Poet and Peasant,” . George W. Scott 
2. Soprano solo, ‘‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair”..... Handel 
3. Organ solo (overture), Fra Diavolo.......... ..-Dr. Cowan 


Solo and quartet, ‘‘ Look Down, O Lord.” 

Organ solo, Night Song, Opus 10, No. 2, Vogt. Mr. Bishop 
Vocal duet, ‘‘ Abide with Me.” 

Soprano solo, ‘‘He Shall Feed His Flock”. Handel’s Messiah 
Organ solo, Potpourri............-22++++ ....-Dr. Cowan 
- Solo and chorus, ‘‘Crowned with the Tempest...... Ernani 


Pn Du & 
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WHo Is THE INVENTOR OF THE PNEUMATIC LEVER?—It is 


well known that the priority of invention of the patent lever, | gravely informed that the key of F is ‘‘mixed.” What is 


large organs, has long been disputed between David Hamil- 
ton, organ builder, of Edinburgh, and the late Charles Spack- 
man Barker, of Bath. Mr. Hamilton claims that he applied 
the pneumatic lever to the organ of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, in 1835, and that, in 1839, at a meeting of 
the British Association at Birmingham, he exhibited a model 
of the invention and read an explanatory paper. On the 
other hand, it is certain that about the latter date Mr. Barker, 
then a totally unknown man, was in London claiming a pre- 
cisely similar invention, and endeavoring to induce its adop- 
tion by the leading organ builders. Failing in this he went, 
fortunately, to Paris; and to a French builder, M. Cavaillé- 
Coll, belongs the merit of bringing into general use the 
greatest organ improvement of modern times. In any case, 
the pneumatic lever is unquestionably a British invention, 
and as far as we have been able tosift the question of priority, 
the balance of evidence is in Mr. Hamilton's favor.—Opinion. 


“Fritz’’ in an Inebriate Asylum. 
N Thursday, June 18, Joseph K. Emmet the well 


known actor and impersonator of ‘‘ Fritz,” was committed 
by Justice Smith at the Tombs Police Court in this city, to an 
Inebriate Asylum in Flatbush, L. I. On the day previous 
Mrs. Emmet had a private interview with Justice Smith, and 
explained to him that her husband had been on a protracted 
spree and that she was unable to do anything with him; that 
his health was suffering severely and that he carried a good 
deal of money with him and was spending it reckless- 
ly. She thought that ifhe could be looked after for a time 
he would soon recover. Justice Smith suggested a commit- 
ment which should be merely temporary; the term of her hus- 
band’s confinement to depend upon the rapidity of his recov- 
ery. Justice Smith issued a warrant for Emmet and gave it to 
Sergeant James with instructions to make the arrest quietly. 
At 7 A.M. on the morning of the commitment, the sergeant 
found Emmet at the Albemarle, where he had been living, and 
took him tothe Tombs ina cab. In the afternoon Mrs. Em- 
met and her son drove down to the examination, which was 
conducted privately. Emmet was suffering from a sharp 
nervous attack and while the papers were being made out on 
which he was to be committed, a dose of bromide of potassium 
was administered to him. Justice Smith shook hands with 
him and assured him that he felt very sorry for him. Emmet 
said he hoped he was not about to send him to a prison. 
‘* You are going to no prison at all, but to an asylum where 
you will be well cared for,” said Justice Smith, and Emmet 
seemed satisfied. When the papers had been signed he kissed 
his wife goodby and was driven in charge of his son and Ser- 
geant James to the asyium. Just as soon as his attending 
physicians consider it advisable he will be released. He is 
thirty-nine years old and is a native of St. Louis. 














....When will the old-time fiction of the special character- 
istics of the keys in music be exploded? The old music mas- 
ter’s axiom that all sharp keys are of necessity bright and 
sparkling, and all flat keys dull and sorrowful, in their re- 
spective effects, is a misleading error, and ought at once to 
be discarded. Common sense has, fortunately, prevailed to 
a great extent in the view taken at the present day on the 
question; but with some minds this superstition still lingers. 
That the mechanical exigencies of a keyboard, or the necessi- 
ties of an imperfect—albeit the best—musical notation, cannot 
possibly affect the sounds of the notes, or give complexion to 
the keys, is open to demonstration. The fact at the same 
time must be admitted that, by reason of the system 
of equal temperament that obtains, certain instruments will 
happen to sound better or worse in certain keys. But such 
individuality is not inherent in the keys themselves; and 
where a local coloring exists the reason for it must be looked 
for otherwise than in the fact that one key has four flats and 
another six sharps in its key-signature. With an assiduity 
worthy of a better cause, one of our American contemporaries 
has been at some trouble to tabulate, for the benefit of such 
mortals who still walk in darkness, the various assumed 
idiosyncracies of the keys; and, further, suggests that a.player 
should always perform in those keys that are suitable to his 
or her prevaling mood at the moment! If your soul is sad, 
choose D minor; if a sense of exhilaration has taken posses- 
sion of your spirit, select A major. Those of our readers who 
are following A. J. Ellis in his interesting and exhaustive 
paper on ‘‘ Musical Pitch,” now being printed in these columns, 
will receive corroboration of a fact which they were without 
doubt well aware of, that organs at present exist varying a 
semitone, or even more, in pitch. As a consequent, therefore, 
the E major of one instrument (‘‘ sparkling,” according to our 
esteemed contemporary) must of necessity be similar in pitch 
to the E flat (‘‘ pathetic” of another). We believe that our 
readers will go with us in characterizing statements like those 
just alluded to as the merest charlatanry. At the same time, 

if there be any proof to the contrary, we shall not mind re- 
ceiving the deliberations of our readers on the subject. Here 
are one or two more definitions, which can be brought to the 

bar of each individual judgment, and either accepted or re- 

jected as may be thought prudent. B minor, “peculiarly 

adapted for artless and sincere melodies and words.” A 

minor, ‘‘the simplest (?) key of all.” E minor, ‘‘ very sad 

indeed.” But the height of absurdity is reached when we are 





as applied to organ keys, to lighten the touch, so desirable in 





[Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 


gagements, changes, &c., will be acceptable.]} 


....The Murfreesboro, Tenn., Cornet Band has recently 
filled an engagement with one of the schools of that place, and 
another at Bellbuckle. It also gives open air concerts every 
Thursday evening. The band will be five years old on 
August 6, and will celebrate the anniversary. 

..--]. Howard Foote has just issued a new and handsome 
catalogue of band instruments which, besides illustrations of 
band instruments, price list, &c., contains suggestions about 
band instruments, hints as to the formation of bands and 
much other valuable information. 

....The Auber Band of Hillsboro, Caroline county, Md., 
was organized in December, 1876, with twelve instruments. 
It meets every Saturday evening for practice. William A 
Snead is the leader. One of the. members, Charles W. 
Smith, died recently and the band thereby lost an alto instru- 
ment. 

...-The Sherwood (Wisconsin) Band has been reorganized 
for a term of three years. Many young players have taken 
the places of old ones who have left. The instrumentation 
and personnel are as follows: Leader and business mana 
ger, 1st E flat, G. O. Bailey; rst B flat, Jacob Stithser; ad B 
flat, Peter Stiihser; solo alto, Fred L. Bailey, a boy of seven- 
teen who promises to win renown; 2d alto, Otho Plathner: 
Ist B flat tenore, Hank Scherrer; baritone, Phil Westenber- 
ger; solo bass, Pete Westenberger; contra bass or tuba, 
Mathias Munier; drum and cymbals, John Sprang. The 
band has lost one B cornet, its clarionet, one tenore, and 
its side drum, by removals. Its grade of music is from one to 
three. It has an engagement at Potter's Mills for July 4, and 
engagements for picnics during the season, on the Killsnake. 
There is an orehestra connected with the band and composed 
of its several members. 








New Method of Keeping a Piano in Tone. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, man, named Dreher, has 

invented a method of preserving the tone of a piano 
By inserting an equalizing bar between the bridge and the 
hitch pins, instead of the cloth heretofore used for this pur- 
pose, he has found a way of arranging the strings in such a 
manner as to equalize the up and the down pull upon the 
sounding board bridge, and further, to relieve the pressure 
upon the sounding board proper, and to the tension of the 
strings. The benefit of this new arrangement is apparent. 
Pianos of the cheaper grade have heretofore, after having been 
but a cumparatively short time in use, become almost useless 
from the fact that the tene, no matter how often the instru- 
ment is tuned, is harsh, inharmonious, or, as is described by 
the musician, ‘‘wiry.”’ 
This defect is owing to the lowering of the bridge, and, in 
consequence, the pressure upon the sounding board by rea- 
son of the tension of the strings, which is directed downward 
only, the only means of equalizing this pressure being 
merely a thin strip of cloth. By the insertion, however, be- 
tween the strings, of a firm body, to wit, the equalizing bar, 
the cross section of which is of sufficient strength to exercise 
an upward and downward pressure, the bridge is held in 
position, no extension is exercised whatever upon the sound- 
ing board and the instrument retains its clear and harmoni- 
ous tone. The strings may be arranged so as to pass alter- 
nately above and below the equalizing bar, or to lie in twos, 
threes, &c., as may best suit the performer. This method is 
equally applicable to the square, the upright, or the grand 
piano. 


New Patents. 


Nots.—Copies of specifications of patents will, be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy 

No. 228,738. Stringing Pianofortes.-—Baptist Dreher, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

No. 228,839. Music Chart.—Gerrit S. Rice, Chicago. II. 
No, 228,857. Piano Truck.—William F. Beck, Bellefonte, 
Pa. (No model.) 

No, 228,912. Pianoforte Damper Attachment.—Carl Mahl- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

No. 228,962. Musical Instrument Insulator,—Charies S 
Weir, Madeira, Ohio. (No model.) 

No. 228,963. Bass Pedal for Pianofortes.—Andrew Wies- 
bauer, Erie, Pa. 


REIssue. 

No, 9,237. Piano String Bridge.—William C. Ellis, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Original No. 144,842, dated November 2s, 
1873. 





...-.-On Monday evening, May 31, “‘As You Like It,” was 
performed in London for the one hundredth time. On this 
occasion, however, the revival was transferred from the Im.- 
perial Theatre to Drury Lane, Miss Litton having arranged 
with Augustus Harris for the temporary occupation of the 
national house. The ninety-nine performances of the com- 
edy at the Imperial have been remarkably successful, and the 
performance at Drury Lane was still more attractive. 


....Sarah Bernhardt taking a bath—a sword-cut in the 





“* mixed ?’—Opinion. 


Microfilm of 


water.—London Figaro. 
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Fort Wayne Organ Coy)”*"wc mn |PA°E2°|" me nia | © AO AD 


— Lowest in Price. 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 


&3”™ Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


Highest in Merit.— 


Orchestral Organs 








[ AURTZMANN 


—~GRAND=+- 


SQUARE #6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PANUT ORT 












ia £ =/ yy Prone da an} 
Saree The National Nusical 


af THE PATENT NATIONAL ACCORDEON, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FOURTH AVENUE, Bet. 166th & 167th Sts, NEW YORK. 


ae a 


Instrument Mig. Co,, 











WOW BHCKAND CASA ORGS 


eee New Styles 


FOR 1880. 





SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO DEALERS.—THE UNPARALLELED INCREASE in the SALES of the NEW ENGLAND ORGANS during the past 
twelvemonth throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries, demonstrates the justice of the Many High and Golden Awards and Thousands of Voluntary 


Testimonials they have won, after the most critical trials, in competition with the most ambitious rivals. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonials free on application. 


Chief Offices, Marble Building, NEW ENGL AND ORG AN CO. 1299 Washington St., Boston. 
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Is making 100,000 of those splendid Bn SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-PRICE. 


-—_\wer (gum. 
SSOsO>s: 2 aa e )) 
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ee 
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( 
are the only HAtr-priceE PIANos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


() Call and see them at KSSTHIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE. New York. @ 


a Lg OO pg NO gg SO gg gg gy (eam Caps, la. Mf 
ce Spee _ Sead _Separe_b OSs@s< a a : a = a 7) 








Sse THE BEST KNOWN.3a 


a~ 


New and Superior Organ 
J. 2. PELTON, 


(Late of Peloubet, Pelton & Co.) 
—— if &  gapte of years of 


experience as 











manufacturer: Unap- 
proached as to Voicing 
and Tuning, Smooth- 
| ness, Delicacy and 
Power. Superior in De- 
—— sign, Workmanship and 
¢ pe nan FS ae a - Finish. The Best for 
Cb ey CO, | Dealer and Buyer. 


PRICES LOW. 


| (@8™ Send for a Catalogue. 
TRY THEM. 


ALSO, 


PIANOS 


Grand, Square and 
Upright, 
' Superior in Quality and 


Low in Price. 


Warerooms, No. 3 leumes ce New York. 





YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—-Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave.. Kew York, 











—< Established in 1857. — 





J. W. BRACKETT, 


—Manufacturers of— 


GRAND, 


[fpright ==> Cquare 
PARORRE 


mtn at Pa 
Upright Pianofortes .4 
4 Specialty. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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__ Warerooms, S7 E. 23d St. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Receivec the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
ee 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


ARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
| = a me... Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


-%2—_E— 








GABLE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ent, patented July, 1872, and 
Nov., 1875, and my U ~— have my patent metallic action Teams. cast in one be (patented 
May, 1877, and March, r) 


78), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


—4#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+  — 
Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GH its fom «ER & CO, 


(Successors to T. L. WATERS.) || 
| 


pees SSeS ESSE Se ee eee seeeeeeeEEEEEr 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


je eR RRR RR RRR RRR RR ERE Re ee eee 


*| ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. 
t= FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogues. Special Rates to Dealers. 


GILDEMEESTER & CoO., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


(@ General Agents for the Shoninger Celebrated 2 cnaae for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


ALFRED DOLGE, 





VIENNA, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 
LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG; 
132 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 


PARIS, 1878. 


122 East Thirteenth Street. 


GUILD) CHURCH & 6 === PIANDFORTES. 
¢ 5] 


Toepfer Strasse, 4 




















nid Pianos ; ‘are famous for great nicety and durability of 

oe and fine tone qualities. "am Jour. 

Guild Piangs :; we recommend as being in every r spect re- 

liable and satisfactory."—Oliver Ditson & C. 

& id Pianos - are the perfection of musical mechanism.”— 
lll Providence Se MuTHa 


Guild Pianos require Less tuning than any other Pianos 


Prices extremoly Low. Send for Catalogue. 











GUILD,CHURCH &CO., Warerooms & Factory, 682 Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass, 


Also Boston Warerooms {for the Celebrated Palace Organs. 











IVORY 


has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 





s<== To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 
MASON J. MATTHEWS, | V O i Y 


2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


Apply at Wareveason of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, New York. 








HORACE WATERS & CO. 





Cor. West Street, 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


—Established in 1856 


United States Organ 


rand, jquare and Ppright Pianoforte Aenean aye 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
G2 SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 








Pianos aud Ongas 


BEST MADE. 


Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. 


J, H.& C.S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Church and Chapel 
Warranted Six Years. Agents 


Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues 
Free : ORGANS 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second St, 


Church Organs Near NintuH AveNve, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FURST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
'nventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 


able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


JARDINE & SON, ORGAN BUILDERS, | 3 D 
Lengo aia >, HR 318 & 320 E. 39th St. = Pp | A NOS 





HARMONIC. 














Manuals,| It 1sneedless for usto call 
Fifth Ave, Cath., N i> 
St. George *sCh., 
St. Paul's M.E. Ch, * 
toly Innocents, “ 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch. * 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsbur, Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
ist Pr Tes, , Philadelphia, 





attention to the general ex- 
cellence of our work.as our 
vast and successful busi- 
ness of fifty years manifest- 
ly proves. We invite the 
fullest inspection of our 
at large factory and of ALL 
rin.Ct ‘SME. Brooklyn 3! the instruments now giv- 
1., San Francisco, 3 


Established 1829. 


The Best Upright Made. 


SpeciaL Rates To DeALers. 


VwWWhRWrRaee f 





Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 








Christ Ch. .New Orleans, 3 ing the highest satisfaction 
Sacred Heart, Brooklya.3 throughout the country. 


‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 


Micrefilm of a in . 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO, | Wot HL DAVIS & SON, 


hureh Qrgan fjuilders (‘burch Ping [|rgans 


WORK GUARANTEED. 
40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK. 


Specifications furnished on application. - 


ALSO MANUPFA RERS OF 
Church and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 


FACTORY, NORTH GOVE AND CAMBRIDGE STS., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, “ = . MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 








Furnished upon Application 


Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Organ. Pipes ORGAN PIPES. 


The very best made in every respect. 








A specialty made of furnishing the matiiat | 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | Address SAM’L C, SYMONDS 2 C0., 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 27 Beach Street Salem Mase. 


Business ee ame in Four Months. A 
Critical Examination of their Merits invited 
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WHBER PIANO. 


Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 
United States Centennial award decreed to 





Complete Triumph. 











C7 - 
| Complete ‘Teddi. 


of 


ALBERT WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


= REPORTS 


“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppet, Secretary. 




















S<<~CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 
“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 


$—=> Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. @>@ 





YYarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Semen New bs 


SSTABLISHED 18646. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manutacturers, 
5692 WASHINGTON STREET, . : BOSTON, MASS. 


(ies, sts PIANOS =. Gah 


Va TPE 233 & 335 rite 36th Street, bet. 8th & Oth Aves., New York. j 


BEHNING ows See = ore" BEHNING 


— > With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.gs— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT = 


& PIANOS. & 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
















































their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


~E verywhere known and prized for 






of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 


, and fidelity in manufacture, 








| New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


T asterat and excellent improvements, 





E vccant variety of designs, 


Y ictaing unrivaled tones. | No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 
Hilustrated ¢ atalegees sent free. Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
« ro > | 7 | eT 
J. KSTEHEY & CO., | SAW MILL, TROW FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 











